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;Jordan 


sions into tern We t ragedi es 
*. But'nobody really seemed 10 care—or even to 
take much notice, despite the increases over the 
yeats-of weddings, accidents and. sadly, heartaches. 
The'idea of “shooting in the air" seems 10 he an 
ingrained; phenomena embedded in the psyche of 
.people,.and with which they seem prepared to live. 

This spring the mood seems tn have changed. 
Mayors from ail oyer the country have brought 
together the elders of different clans in their respec¬ 
tive regions, and asked them to sign whai can nnlv 
he called a “code of conduct." that in effect limits 
the use of firearms during wedding parties. 

The ciders did agree that shooting during wedding 


ceremonies is uncivilized, and that something must 
be done to slop the accidents that occur far too often 
at these affairs. What is of real interest here is seeing 
how these tribal elders would put their promises into 
action, and convince the rest of their clans, or their 
young peers, not to pack their pistols when they are 
invited to a wedding. 

Although elders in Wadi Al Sir and Al Salt prom¬ 
ised that tbeir tribes would refrain from such behav¬ 
ior. people are saying among themselves that it is 
easier said than done and that they will have to see it 
to hdieve it. They won’t have long to wait. 

Continued on page 2 
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; By Raed Al Abed 

; Star Staff Writer 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein 
‘ paved the way this week for a 
: • national dialogue with the dif¬ 
ferent popular sectors in the 
country, when he met with the 
leaders of the Professional As¬ 
sociations. The meeting put an: 
end to a chapter of tensions mid 
the creation of a new era based: 
on mutual respect. ahd ; under-. 

.standing between the govem- 
fsjSti and the civic institutions.: - 
The unscheduled visit on 
Monday of the King totlfePro- 
fessional Associations Com-': 
' plex is seen as a .step to ,o»yaat 
national unity and omulm*?. • 
nians to -face .upcoming} eJrafc fe 1 
. lenges. both on ti^ jocaLand rcc i 
gional levels; fl -. .■■,*, 

The King surprised the idea-' ■ 
ing of the leaders; of tfcpfts* 
who gathered, last Monday’ u6 
draw their agenda for-a fatwe. 
meeting with the King. 

In the two-hour visit. King \ 
Hussein and the Association 
leaders talked freely: “ft was an 
opportunity for a constructive. 

- dialogue.'* said Husni Abu 
■IgiaTda. head of the 13-member 
Suuneil of Presidents of the 
PAs. 

He described the King's visit 
as “a historic meeting” based 
on “an ethic of .dialogue”;, 
which, he said, should govern 7 
. relations between (life govern¬ 
ment und the unions. 

The Council of Presidents 
petitioned the King to release 
Leith Shbeilat. former head-of 
the Engineers Association, who 
just begun seizing L a ' nihe- 
momh sentence for. inciting ri- , 
ots in the city of Ma’an earlier 
in the* year. The King imihedi- 
ately responded and ordered 
Shbeilat’s release. ■ 

Most PA presidents- ex¬ 
pressed optimism on the future/ 
rule of the associations, espe- 
r*'|iy since the King gave them 
the confidence and support for 
their independence.• ending a 
decade of acrimony with, the 
government. ... 

“His Majesty promised us 
that our issues will be of spe¬ 
cial concern to him." said Ah¬ 
mad Al Qudereh. president of 
ihe Dentists Association. 

The Jordan Press Associa¬ 
tion tJPA) also presented its 
case to the King. Seif Al Sharif. 
JPA president, said he, talked 
with His Majesty about'the is¬ 
sues that concern. the press 
hodv. 


of dialogue 







- The core issue is press free 11 
doth, <and the JPA's participa¬ 
tion in the drawing up of the 
new press draft Jaw. 

... -^His Majesty expressed his 
understanding and ordered the 
participation of- the PA in the' 
drawing of the law, which is 
currently in process." Sharif 
said. 

He also petiDoned the King 
to pardon the journalists who 
are presently standing before 
the courts. 

The sticking' point has al¬ 
ways been ^ battle of wills be¬ 
tween the PAs and the govern¬ 
ment. Observers say that the 
latter sought to control die as¬ 
sociations. by_drafting laws to 
make then; membership volun- 
razher than mandatory, 
their side, th£ PAs warn:-': 


ed the government to hasten 
the adoption of laws which the 
general assemblies of the PAs 
had called for-and the govern¬ 
ment had rejected. 

The King said .that no laws 
will be imposed on the associa¬ 
tions... and the talk about the 
draft law relating to saving 
funds of the PAs and others ho 
longer exists. . ■ : 

While the King praised the 
role, of the associations in the 
country, at the same time he af- 
' Tinned that they should concen¬ 
trate on their professional side, 
as stipulated by their laws. in 
elevating the standards of their 
respecti ve professions. 

The PAs, whose member¬ 
ship is about 100.000, has been 
traditionally dominated by Isla¬ 
mists and a minority of leftists. 


and served as a thorn in the 
side of governments in past 
decades. 

The government has at¬ 
tempted a number of times to 
control the activities of the as¬ 
sociations. but failed because 
of protests of PA memberships. 

The associations adopted a 
hardline stance in opposing the 
1994 Jordanian-lsraeli peace 
accord and enjoy warm iies 
with Iraq today. 

..Joining the islamic-led op¬ 
position parties.' the PAs boy¬ 
cotted last year's parliamentary 
elections in November. The 
; PAs also joined the opposition 
in their calf for a, national dia¬ 
logue with • government, but 
this failed to materialize. 

. Political analysts arc saying 
that the King's visit is opening 
a new chapter in the relation 

• between the government and 
the civic institutions, whose 
backbone is the Professional 
Associations. 

But there is also the regional 
situation to consider. In light of 
its own peace treaty with Is¬ 
rael, Jordan is deeply disturbed 
over the continuing stalemate 
in the peace process which the 
Kingdom is playing, a key role 
in trying 10 revive. 

This may he why the door to 
national reconciliation is being 
so widely opened. Analysts see 
Jordan as sandwiched between 
two trouble-spots. Israel and 

• Iraq, and that is why it needs to 
present a strong united front. 

On the home front. His Ma¬ 
jesty called for serious and con¬ 
structive action, and for confi¬ 
dence in the future, as well as 
-for dealing with reality with 
awareness and responsibility, 
far from lessening the great ac¬ 
complishments ihe Kingdom 
and its people have achieved 
desphe the poor resources. 

The King on Monday told re¬ 
porters that his surprise visit to 
the PAs Complex was based on 
information he read in the daily 
press. On Tuesday. Abu Ghaida 
announced that the Council of 
Presidents would be meeting to¬ 
day. Thursday, to prepare for 
the upcoming second visit of 
King Hussein to the Complex. 

; which Abu Ghaida expects to 
be a festival event. Thus far. the 
visit has not been scheduled. ■ 
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Ice Station Sheba, housed in an icebound Canadian icebreaker,; serves as headquarters to scientists studying the 
Arctic s role in Earth’s climate, photo from Washington Post 


End of heartache for returnees! 


By Ilham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 
AN ELDERLY womuA has 
just come downstairs from the 
makeshift headquarters of the 
Returnees Compensation Cen¬ 
ter (RCC). signs of anger and 
distress arc all over her face. 

Leaning against the wall, 
Umm Sammer said "I’ve been 
waiting here since the early 
morning. And now. after long 
hours under the sun. the man 
who is in charge of checking 
documents has refused my 
papers, saying they are 
incomplete.” 

"Can you believe it. l must 
go again hack to my house in 
Mufraq and bring the papers. 
Is this fair?" 

She wasn't the only one. 
Other returnees who had come 
from faraway places said that 
they frequently have to leave 
work and come to the center 
to inquire about their 
compensations. 

One of them incredulously 
said that since coming to Jor¬ 
dan in 1990 he has spent about 
400 dinars on newspapers to 
sec if his name is included on' 
any returnees' lists for 
compensation. 

But the same applies to 
mast of the olher returnees 
who flocked to the Kingdom 


in the aftermath of the Gulf 
War in 1990. 

Since their arrival in Jordan, 
almost all of Lhe 400.000 
returnees from Kuwait and 
other Gulf stales have been 
coming to the center and the 
Ministry of Labor.. Al one 
stage they even thought that 
their cases had been forgotten. 
Out of frustration they some¬ 
times put the blame on the 
govern menu the distribution 
center itself or the United 
Nations' Compensation Com¬ 
mission (UNCC). 

And their pent-up anger 
increases as they hear rumors 
of other returnees in Egypt and 
Syria who have already 
received their compensation in 
full. But Yahia Al Uteibi. RCC 
general secretary strongly 
denies the rumors, saying that 
they are "baseless.” 

According 10 UNCC instruc¬ 
tions. payments for returnees* 
claims in their different cate¬ 
gories are systematically deliv¬ 
ered to rhe slates concerned, 
regardless of their nationality. 

"So far the UNCC has sent 
payments covering claims of 
the ‘A* and ‘C’ categories at a 
rale of $2,500 for returnees in 
all countries," Al Uteibi states. 

But there is an elaborate 
process to all this, and a very 



Group awaiting compensation at Returnees Center 


tedious one claimants argue. 
There are six categories: 

‘A* is for families or indi¬ 
vidual returnees who left the 
Gulf after the War. ‘B* is for 
fatal injuries or death: *C* is 
for workers who were forced 
to leave their job during the 
war or soon afterwards: ‘D’ is 


lor losses exceeding $ 100.000. 
including individual business 
losses: ‘E* is for corporations 
and "F* is for international 
organizations and 

governments. 

Bui for returnees impatient 


Continued on page 2 
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Ethnic minorities live and work in Chinese 4 zoos 


By Sarah Murray ' 

IN A- dark interior, the dim light fil¬ 
tering;- through- wooden shutters. 
' reveals a spartan room, tarnished 
' with silk wall hangings and low- 
slung cbrnrs- Ohe comer .contains a 
- young Tibetan dressed traditionally 
and hj solemn contemplation. Possi¬ 
bly to assist in this, he has placed . 
tme of his fingers an impressive 
wayapftis nostril •.*• 

. j retreat-, in haste— ...... 

. suchLhrt occupation is ' . 

-surety best carried out. 
alone—and - _ find- 
myself back' in the. 
bright sunlight of the 
.courtyard outside. 

F am still reeling . 

- slightly—-we - have 

spent the morning in. .. 

Shenzhen, the Chinese metropolis 
• bordering Hong Kong. on a "down- 
town" tour, that takes in such scenic 
wondetsas the Nanhai Oil Develop¬ 



ment Zone, the Shenzhen Customs 
Supervision Zone and vast con¬ 
struction sites where signs explain 
that “Time is money and efficiency 
is life” And now we are in Tibet, 
complete with prayer wheels, 
go Idea bells and a real Tibetan. 

. A few meters away, a group of 
tribesmen sits in a yurt, the felt tent 
•*".'' that is their home high 
on the grasslands of 
Inner Mongolia: fur¬ 
ther off. women busily 
embroider a tribal skirt 
in the Jingpo Village 
and over at Huizhou 
Street, men indulge in 
a.game of chess. 

This is China Folk 
Culture Villages, one 
of a growing army of 
ambitious theme parks .springing up 
across the People’s Republic. In 
this bizarre human zoo, living' 
' examples of 21 of China's 56 ethnic 


minorities can be seen in houses 
representing their various slylcs of 
architecture in u park huill on about 
180.000 square metres of prime 
Shenzhen land. 

There, surrounded by skyscrapers 
and the distant hum of the special 
economic zone, iibout 300 people— 
ethnic minorities and a handful of 
Han Chinese in costume—live and 
work. 

It must he n m range life, but per¬ 
haps it is hot an unpleasant one. The 
daily routine appears to consist of 
sitting around in lalionul dress and. 
when sufficient numbers of tourists 
have gathered round your huL leap¬ 
ing up to weave something, sing a 
folk . song or play a traditional 
instrument. 

It seems the pav is not had either. 
"I earn enough rsoney here to help 
support my entire village.” says a 
Bai girl from the remote south¬ 
western province of Yunnun. 


As well as the live exhibits in 
their life-sized houses, attractions 
include a copy of the Cangyuan cliff 
paintings, a statue of the thousand¬ 
handed and thousand-eyed Guanyin 
and something intriguingly 
described as the “Laser Folk Music 
Fountains.” Eating and shopping are 
pan of the equation, so a food hall 
provides a selection of ethnic- deli¬ 
cacies, while wooden huts stock 
craft objects, paintings and a gener¬ 
ous supply of film. 

Spoilt by choice. I stop aL a sign¬ 
post to contemplate my next move, 
it indicates a tempting range of pos¬ 
sibilities. some more familiar than 
others—Wa Village. Nanfeng 
Pagoda. Tujia Overwater Market, 
Toilet. I opt for the Wa Village and 
am glad to have done so for the Wa 
people seem to be having a really 
good time. They are dancing and 

Coatinned on page 2 



On the occasion of the 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 

Arab Bank is honoured to convey to 
HIS MAJESTY KING HUSSEIN 
and to the People of Jordan 
its most cordial wishes and greetings 
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Energy resources seen as bridge between nations 

Oil and diplomacy conference 


Shooting at weddings is 
a dangerous business 




AMMAN (PETRA)—His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan said 
(hat Jordan has worked to build 
regional peace and that the Kingdom 
is ftilly aware that progress and pros¬ 
perity are an illusion in the absence 
of peace. Thus, he said, it is neces¬ 
sary for each party to be given their 
right. 

His Highness noted that Arab oil 
exportingcountries are using oil as a 
bridge to arrive in the post-oil era 
which could possibly be reached hy 
the second half of the list century. 

The remarks came in a speech 
delivered on his behalf by Upper 
House Speaker Zeid Rifai at the 
opening session of a conference enti¬ 
tled “Arab Oil and Diplomacy: 
Toward the 21st Century’.” 

Prince Hassan called on Arab oil 
countries to accelerate their efforts to 
upgrade and diversify their natural 
and human resources. 

The Crown Prince said that the 
entire Arab world should overcome 
their differences through dialogue 
and quiet diplomacy. He also said 
they should con centra lc on joint 
needs and realize their economic and 
social development through coopera¬ 
tion among themselves and w’ith 
neighboring" regions. 

The Prince said that oil and diplo¬ 
matic resources can play a significant 
mle in this transitional stage. He 
added that if such a comprehensive 
development policy is adopted and 
associated with effective and success¬ 
ful foreign diplomacy as well as 
domestic public participation, oil 
resources will become more impor¬ 
tant for the Arab world in the future 
than they have been during this 
century. 

The Crown Prince noted that oil 
and oil diplomacy will have an 
important role to play in improving 
ties with friendly countries in Asia 
and Africa as well as with traditional 
partners in Europe. 

"There is an urgent need to adapt, 
with requirements of the European- 



Arab partnership and the pressing 
effect of globalization in trade, 
finance and data, technology.” he 
said. 

His Highness said that Arab oil and 
diplomacy have to head towards 
Southeast Asia with the aim of build¬ 
ing more balanced international eco¬ 
nomic and political ties. 

The Crown Prince noted that real¬ 
izing peace, security and stability 
must come first. He said that Jordan 
suffered more than others as a result 
of the Arah-Israeli conflict and 
regional disputes (ike (he second Gulf 
War. 

"The Jordanian government there¬ 
fore. called for the establishment ol a 
dispute setliemem center to be 
founded on a regional code of con¬ 
duct in which ail concerned countries 
shall take pan and form the basis for 
institutionalized regional coopera¬ 
tion." Prince Hassanaddcd. 

He pointed out that Jordan, despite 


its limited resources, has built a num¬ 
ber of organizations with the goal of 
encouraging dialogue and mutual 
understanding. 

Prince Hassan said the A1 Alhail 
Foundation, the Royal Academy for 
Islamic Research ami Studies 
together with the Arab Thought 
Forum aim at promoting freedom of 
thought and drawing up joint con¬ 
cepts for growth issues in the region, 
taking into account international 
changes around us and positively 
interacting with them. 

President of the Jordan Institute of 
Diplomacy Kamel Ahu Jaher also 
delivered a speech in which he said 
that oil and energy have become— 
and promise to continue to be—the 
most important ingredients in con¬ 
temporary civilization. 

“While the search for allcmative 
sources of energy continues in ear¬ 
nest. the fact remains that, at least lor 
the time being, none has proven 
viable." he added. 

Abu Jaber pointed out that we have 
recently been witnessing a number of 
parallel developments which much 
upon the strategic importance of Arab 
oil and. indeed, add up to a change in 
the Arab world order. "These changes 
must he analyzed I rum a fresh per¬ 
spective and then given their due sig¬ 
nificance." he noted. 

Abu Jaber said that Jordan, lying 
between oil rich lands nn the one 
hand, and Israel, with its western out¬ 
reach on the other, remains strongly 
affected by various currents in the 
region. 

He said that Jordan has always 
hcen more than a buffer, and that its 
interest in the prosperity and the sta¬ 
bility of the entire region continues m 
be a high priority. In light of this, he 
noted that the Kingdom is always in 
pursuit of a policy' in which oil will 
never be a cause for conflict between 
nations. Oil. said Ahu Jaher. must he 
a bridge for cooperation among 
nations, rather than a dividing factor 
between (hem. ■ 


Continued from page ! 


Starting in mid-June wed¬ 
dings really start to swing into 
action, in both towns and 
countrysides. And people who 
continue to feel apprehensive, 
not to say skeptical about Lhe 
new promises, could actually 
he right. After all.’the shooting 
phenomena has become a 
sacred tradition in Jordanian 
society. It is not only a mark of 
hcuKic hut of joy. 

While the phenomenon hap¬ 
pens most commonly at wed¬ 
ding parties. Jordanians du 
seem in have a proclivity for 
celebrating, and so ‘it seems 
there are indeed many occa-. 
sions that are deemed appropri¬ 


ate for getting off a few shots. 

It happens frequently after the 
Tawjihi results, when again it 
is an expression of joy, and 
probably, relief. It sometimes 
is nothing more than an 
expression of simply feeling 
good. 

But there is a-certain dan¬ 
gerous psychology in back of 
all this happiness. The guys . 

who have the itchy trigger fin¬ 
gers more often than not seem 
to lose themselves—or at very 
least their common sense— 
while in the midst of firing. 
What they are aiming at —or. 
more accurately, what their 
guns happen to be pointing at 
when they pull the trigger:—is 


sometimes seems less clear to 
them than to practically any of 
the spectators. 

Indeed, it is in crowded 
places' that tragedy is most 
likely lo happen. Putting your 
arm up to shoot while you arc 
in a state of what can only be 
described as ecstasy, is a haz¬ 
ardous occupation. For some¬ 
one. And it is here that joy and 
happiness can all too easily he 
turned into mishap and 
heartache. 

The good thing about the 
new agreements js that -finally 
the tribes themselves are recog¬ 
nizing that there is a problem ■ 
and are willing to do something 
about it ■ . 


Jordan, US hold war p 


King remains confident 
about peace process 


Continued from page I 


dais blaming him f»r the 
protracted deadlock in the 
peace negotiations. 

Referring to some recent 
demonstrations in Jordan, 
the King said that people 
should not despair, regard¬ 
less of setbacks, and that 
expressions or reelings 
should take a different 
form. Extending help to 
people, for example, he said 


was a viable approach, but 
instigations were not 
helpful. 

The King said that the 
human world has been 
deprived of its humanity, 
and, in the face of this, indi- 
vid ha Is should concentrate 
on contributing’ toward 
building a positive future. 

He also urged Jordanians 
to' take part in decision 
making through awareness; 
and dialogue, stressing 


cooperation among the 
three authorities be-was 
addressing, adding an assu¬ 
rance that Jordan was 
stronger than anyone could 
imagine. 

“We in Jordan as one 
family,** the King said, 
“bear neither, barriers nor 
w alls between us for pre¬ 
senting ideas and hinting at 
errors to correct things for 
the good of the home¬ 
land.”* . - 


games 

AMMAN {Star!—The United 
States has launched month- 
long, live-fire military ev»._ 
cises with Jordan, involvflg 
marines and .sailors of the US 
Navy's 5th fleet. The joint 
exercises—code named "'Infi¬ 
nite Moonlight '98"—started 
Just Thursday. A similar live- 
fin: mock war fctst yew. involv¬ 
ing 500 Americans and a simi¬ 
lar number of Jordanians, was 
held in Outrana. 120 kilometers 
south to Amman. Military 
sources '‘•aid that the drill: held 
between May 14 and June.lb. 
is intended to help raise the 
efficiency and skills of the Jor¬ 
danian armed forces, enabling 
them to gain combat experi¬ 
ences and team about advanced 
military equipment.. Since Jor¬ 
dan signed a peace, treaty » 
Israel in-1994. Washington ititf; 
donated $300 million of mili¬ 
tary supplies, including F-ffi j« 
fighters., tanks and helicopters 
to Jordan. US forccs havc con¬ 
ducted joint exercises with sev- 
eral Arab countries, including 
Egypt. Kuwait. Saudi Arabia in 
addition to Jordan. 


Al Quds Al Arabi gets 


another reprieve 


Ethnic minorities live and 
work in Chinese ‘zoos’ 


Continued from page 1 

singing, even though there arc 
no tourists in sight. 

My arrival does not inhibit 
the proceedings. The Wa are 
spirited performers, although 
what they are playing does not 
sound terribly ’traditional—I 
could be mistaken, hut one of 
their friends tor is il an over- 
enthusiastic tourist?) has for¬ 
gotten to put on his costume. 
Dressed in sneakers, jeans and 
a bright yellow jacket, he 
interrupts his energetic dram 
solo only when a mobile 
phone falls out of his pocket. 

Over at the cave houses of 
northern Shaanxi a sign 
explains (hat these dwellings, 
carved out of cliffs on the 
loess plateau of northern 
China, provide natural air- 
conditioning—that is. if you 
happen to be in northern 
Shaanxi. Here in Shenzhen 
other methods arc necessary, 
in this case an extremely loud 
Japanese air-conditioner prom¬ 
inently positioned above the 
door. 


Throughout the park, mod¬ 
em inventions are put in 
clever use to help entertain the 
tourists. In the Nuxi village, 
deprived of the hot .south¬ 
western sun. the occupant are 
using hair dryers to dry their 
brightly coloured mush paint¬ 
ings. The Uighurs of Xinjiang 
clearly need to take a leaf out 
of the Naxi book as their 
enthusiastic singing is being 
drowned out by the furious 
fiddling of the Mongolians, 
who have a huge sound sys¬ 
tem at their disposal. 

When the Uighurs finally 
give up trying to compete with 
modem technology. I sit down 
to talk to them. In limited 
Mandarin. I manage to dis¬ 
cover that they think Shen¬ 
zhen a fine place. 

They could be righL. Back 
home in their mainly Moslem 
province, in China's far north¬ 
west. 16 people were executed 
in January for offences com¬ 
mitted during a separatist 
uprising last year. The young 
Tibetan I encountered earlier 
could well have been among 


those incarcerated hy the Chi¬ 
nese authorities, were he not 
busy entertaining tour groups. 

Those languishing in 
China's jails were apparently 
exercising the "wrong” type of 
nationalism. In the culture vil¬ 
lages there is the “right" sort 
of nationalism—part of an ide¬ 
ology dating hack lo the l9K<Js 
when local costume, song and 
dance started to he promoted 
by the slate. 

"Be from life and yet go up 
on to a higher plane than life 
itself." is what the guide says 
was the philosophy behind the 
project. Whether or not visi¬ 
tors to the place feel they arc 
on a "higher plane" is any¬ 
one's gues-s. But they arc cer¬ 
tainly enjoying themselves, 
having a go on the drams, sit- 
ting on camels or trying their 
hand al a hit of weaving. 

The odd thing is that most 
of them arc Han Chinese 
(judging hy the number of 
limes l am photographed, "for¬ 
eign devils" must be in short 
supply on the grounds!. This 
seems strange given that in 


parts of China populated by 
minorities. Han show little 
interest in their cultures. 

In Tibet. Chinese stale 
workers have to be paid sup¬ 
plementary wages and given 
extra holidays to persuade 
them lo move to a place tuany 
consider a harharian waste¬ 
land. And ycl here they tire in 
Shen/hcn. lining up cheerfully 
heside Mongolians. Uighurs 
and Tibetans to have their pic¬ 
ture utken. 

Before’ rctdffiins to the tour 
hu». I look in on'thc costume 
room, where examples of tra¬ 
ditional dress are displayed. 
Colourful and lavishly deco¬ 
rated. these garments are the 
most visible marks of China's 
different ethnic groups, and 
have been the most sensitive 
politically. Forced to don Mao 
suits during the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution. ethnic minorities are 
today expected to wear their 
national dress al official 
functions. 

It is time to leave. As 1 
make iny way out of the cos¬ 
tume room. I notice that music 
is being piped out from muf¬ 
fled speakers inside the build¬ 
ing. The song: u badly orches¬ 
trated version ol "Born Free.” 


Financial Times 
Syndication 1 


AMMAN f.STARl—Alter the 
ban comes the reprieve. AI 
(tilth -A/ Am hi js hack on the 
streets in Amman. No sooner 
had the Press and Publications 
Dept. (PPD) issued strict 
orders not to allow the daily 
into Iordan, than a quick 
reversal followed. 

Acting Information Minis¬ 
ter Nasser Al l.av/i said that* 
the one-week ban. which was 
iniposed last Tuesday, is now. 
over and that a letter to that 
effect was sent u. »»•«! Luiwiuu- 
hused daily and its correspon¬ 
dent in Amman. Bassam Bad- 
arm. saying that (he newspa¬ 
per can redistribute in Jordan. 

"The government decision 
to ban Al <Jmfs Al Amhi came 
in response to ;j number of 
articles in rhe newspaper that 
were clearly targeting Jordan 
and its policies." said Al 
Law/i. However he added 
that boiJi sides are now trying 
to solve the mutter. 

The initial decision to ban 
lhe daily was widely criti¬ 
cized locally as well as on the 
internjtional level, and it is 
thought that this may have 
ptayed a strong role in revers¬ 
ing the government decision. 

Earlier, the New York- 
based Committee in Protect 
Journalists iCPJ). sent a letter 
to Prime Minister Abdul 


Salam Majalf expressing 
“grave concern” over the ban. 


The letter added that “the 
CPJ views the government- 
imposed ban on Al Qnds Al 
Arabi as a flagrant violation 
of the right to seek., receive, 
and impart information and 
ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers, as 
guaranteed by Article 19 of 
the Universal Declaration of. 
Human Rights." 

Rswik"" rrp 

and the neu^paper has been 
strained over, the last Tour 
months. The department has 
confiscated 37 issues of’the 
paper, which sells between 
300 and 400 copies a day in 
Jordan. 

PPD Director Bilal Tal said 
the department came to its 
decision "after making every 
attempt to open dialogue with 
the paper's Amman bureau" 
to ensure their commitment to 
“principles of professional¬ 
ism. objectivity ' and 
neutrality." 

Tal has said that Al Qnds Al 
Anibi's Amman bureau " per¬ 
sisted in publishing repons 
and analyses that went against 
the simplest rules of profes¬ 
sional conduct and 
objectivity." 

Badarin denied that his cov¬ 


erage or Jordanian uffaiti-was 
biased since, he.said. only, 
four editions, of the "newspaper 
were confiscated for stories 
originating from Amman; The 
hulk of the issues that were 
confiscated carried'stories and 
articles from other sources; he 
said. 

• “I challenge anyone to 
come up with any storyi that 
has false information' about 
Jordan,” Badarin said earlier. 


King Hnssein, Arafat meet 
Amman l Petra)—His' Majesty 
King Hussein and Palestinian 
President Yasser Amlin: on Sat¬ 
urday held a meeting during 
which both sides reviewed the 
latest developments in the 
peace process in the light of the 
London meeting -and the post¬ 
ponement of a proposed meet¬ 
ing in Washington.' 
Majesty expressed Jmdai$ 
support of the Palestinians in 
their endeavour to attain (heir 
rights on their national soil. In 
-addition. King Hussein said he 
supports the Palestinian 
National Authority's efforts in 
complete . negotiations with 
i Israel In preparation for final 
status negotiations. President 
Arafat informed His Majesty 
about the negotiations taking 
place in Washington under the 
American administration's 
sponsorship- He uLso reviewed 
with His Majesty the situation 
in the West Bank ax well as the 
demonstrations . which took 
place there on the 50th anni' Cjr 
sary of the 1948 War. noufh 
that .they were a result of frus¬ 
tration lhe Palestinians feel due 
to the current impasse in the 
peace process. 


•.'"-Hie v vrv: ntear- .case: 

against Badarin on-16' March. 
for allegedly "distorfihg the 
image of- Jordan abroad and 
harming ties between Jordan 
and friendly countries,. and , 
Insulting - . the . country's | 
dignity.” • s 

The charges, according to 
Badarin. were based on. a 
series of 12 articles that were 
published several months ago 
and dealt.with the relationship 
between the government and 
the Islamist-led opposition 
during and after November's 
parliamentary elections last 
year. 

Last week, as the ban wept 
into effect, the newspaper 
placed ads in the three local 
dailies informing readers that 
that it has a website and could 
be read on the internet. ■ 


SWoa Pi ubkui iu Aiuiimii 

Swiss .President. Flavio Cotli 
ended u two-day visit lo Jordan 
where he met His Majesty King 
Hussein and oLhcr senior offi¬ 
cials. Talks centered on boost¬ 
ing bilateral relations and the 
stalled Arab-lsraeii peace pro¬ 
cess. Culti. who is also his 
country's foreign minister, was 
on a regional lour that also 
included the Palestinian sell- 
rule areas, where he mer Pales* 
tinian leader Yasser Arafstf" 
Cotli left Amman on Sunday 
for Israel. 


Vatican diplomat 
■ statements 

Amman. (Petra)—A top Vati¬ 
can diplomat in Amman said 
Monday in an interview that 
the Vatican is considering the 
establishment of a university in 
Amman similar to the Vatican 


Rgyal Willis 


End of heartache for returnees 


ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE DAY 
THIRD FLIGHT TO 
AQABA DAILY 

ROYAL WINGS AIRLINES ANNOUNCES THAT EFFECTIVE 
25TH MAY 1998, A DAILY ADDITIONAL FLIGHT TO 
AQABA WILL BE OPERATED AS PER THE FOLLOWING 

SCHEDULE: 


DEPARTURE AMMAN (MARKA) AIRPORT AT 9,30 LOCAL TIME TO AQABA. 
DEPARTURE AQABA AIRPORT AT 17,00 LOCAL TIME TO AMMAN. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE CONTACT: 
ROYAL WINGS AIRLINES TEL. 875201, FAX 875656 
OR ANY ROYAL JORDANIAN OFFICES. 



Continued from page l 

for results, the wail continue- 
to he a biller one. rcgardle^ 1 * 
of their classification. 
Although, the claims and fund 
distributions started Monday, 
many returnees have been 
standing in queues a week 
before flint. Many wondered 
what they were waiting tor. 
especially since payment had 
already been deposited in the 
Central Bank oi each of the 
countries that has returnees 
long ago. 

"At this rate I don't know 
whether I will receive my 
payment during my lifetime 
Maybe il will gn u» my grand¬ 
sons. maybe not—God' only 
knows." murmurs a 1 ros¬ 
trated old nun who watcher 
.is the queue gradually 
becomes longer. 

The delay apparently has to 
do with a system of auditing 
and cross-checking that take-* 
lime. Utcibi said it is jiIm> 
related m the shortage ol 
liquidity. "If liquidity isavail- 
ah!c. rhen cash will he paid, 
and m an organized manner" 
Already, the L’N’CC has paid 
the 'B’ category of returnees 
an amount tmailing about S2 
million—but “B‘ group con¬ 
stitutes ur.lv about 45n 
returnees. 

The liquidity is a result of 
deductions Jrnm the s2 billion 
oil-tor-1run) deal, a program 
concluded between the I’N 
and Iraq in late 19%. and 
which is reviewed every siv 

months. 

"Thirty percent of the total 
Iraqi oi! sales of 52 billion is 
deducted upon the USCC res¬ 
olutions to cover the return¬ 
ees' claims." Utcibi 
explained. 


But this is not the r 
end of the story The ! 
cash is deposited in 
the Central Bank of 
Jordan, and the pro¬ 
cess of paying it out 
begins. Utcibi notes 
that "about two 

months ago. we 
received the third 
batch ol compensa¬ 
tions lor 19.544 
heneliciarics." 

Bui the process is i 
slow. and people I 
olleit become anxious 
about when they 
might expect their 
money "It's true.. 

people don't stop 

ringing us inquiring 
oi complaining, but 
it's not an easy task." 
he noted. 

"Enclosed with 
tltcsc payments are [I 
lists which the UNCC Uteibi 
sends hearing file¬ 
names of returnees, 
lltcir national number and the 
sum they arc entitled to. These 
.lie written and endorsed by the 

(’NCC itself—ihe Center 

doesn’t have the right to alter 

any oft he data 

“Ali we do is compare these 
lists with the previous ones to 
avoid duplication, and audit the 
information enclosed." Utcibi 
said. 

The UNCC gives countries 
i lull receive payments for 
returnees a year to hand them 
out to their beneficiaries. "We 
have been able to complete our 
mission in less time. In fuel 
the process for dispersing com¬ 
pensations has already started 
hy giving people tlicir cheques 
through the Housing Bank.” 
Utcibi noted. 

A vouthVul returnee, who 



has just received his cheque, 
said he was satisfied with the 
new process which he 

described os organized. 

The UN governing council 
has rhe right to penalize any 
country suspected of the 
slightest errors in the distribu¬ 
tion mechanism or if it is 
proved that the delivery of 
payments has ceased or even 
restrained by any country. 

Al Utcibi states that the UN 
allows, governments lo deduct 
about 1 .5 percent for claims in 
tbe "A\ *B" and *C categories 
and three percent in the *D\. 
*E' and *F ones. However as a. 
gesture from His Majesty King 
Hussein. returnees were 
exempted from the deductions. 


returnees' claims—including 
ali categories—is more than 
111.000. 

The first batch distributed 
was worth $328,000. ihe sec¬ 
ond. about $60 million and 
the third (which is presently 
being distributed) will come in 
at about $49 million. The com¬ 
mittee in charge of the com¬ 
pensation payments comprises 
senior officials from the Min¬ 
istry of Labor, the Secretary 
General of the RCC. and rep¬ 
resentatives from the AudU 
Bureau. 

. This committee is affiliated 
with the Higher Compensation 
Commission, which is chaired 
by the Minister of Labor and 
the secretaries general of. the 
Ministries of Labor. Finance. 
Foreign Affairs. Interior, and 
Planning. In. addition . U 
includes the Secretary General 
or the RCC. the director of. the 
Human Resources Develop¬ 
ment Center. and five repre¬ 
sentatives from the returnees j 
themselves. ■ I 


universities in Bethlehem and 
Beirut. Monsignor Dominique 
Rezeau. charge d'affaires of the 
Apostolic Nunciature in 
Amman stressed the Holy See's 
full support of His Majesty 
King. Hussein's and HRH 
Crown Prince Hassan's efforts 
to make regional peace, pro¬ 
mote intcr-faith dialogue jgH 
safeguard * 

hurftun sind religious rights of 
ail groups. 

Furthermore, the Vatican 
hacks the Jordanian efforts to 
maintain the religious status of 
Jerusalem so that it be open to 
ull believers in God. Monsignor 
Rezeau said. 

Monsignor Rezeau reiterated 
the Vatican's total rejection of 
declaring Jerusalem as the capi¬ 
tal of Israel as well as the idea 
of 

- internationalizing the city for 
religious considerations. 

Jerusalem 

■ ■ should be for ail believers in 
God. k should be an open city. 
The ' . 

Vatican's establishment of 
: diplomatic tiesr wilh Israel does 
not mean that it condo^t 
Israeli' practices in the HE# 
City or its regionuj policies." he 
said. . . " . . ■ 


The number of Jordanian 
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Released: 

™k?- { ,. the h ®adqnancrs of Jhe Contractors Union— 
where the council was In sessiaa-^to pardbn ShbeifaL - 

headquarters, tfieKing s^d^that : 
Shteilat s issue is over as he: is guarantor bv hL 

. brothers in the QjunciLr. Shbeilat was sem*£a * .; 

- ,n P? 305 last week after bring^nrad i 
St n0tS ,a ^ sbnthem town of Ma’an • 

ast February. One man was Wife* and several imorS . 

J n thc Pro-Iraqi nots that swept Ma ? an. As arestS; the 

lat^a Ul »*sr curfew forseveral days. Shbei- • 

lai. a well known .unionist, has bees jailed twice before! 

Uweideh 

■ a J h k e ... pri ? on population of A1 Jweidefi Reform and 
18 ! ’ 778 ' ^«>rding to Moham-. 
mad Al Akatleh, head of the center, jfie^Idrthe Chair- . 
jnan of the-Lower House Public EreedoWCothmittee 
Mohammad Al Azaideh, that A1 Jweideh has 900 extra .! 

• people held in detention which is far above the normal 
rate as the center has only,724 beds. In addition there 

are 141 women prisoners in the center. 

Press 

■ Certain constraining articles of the. Jordan Press - 
Association (JPA) draft law which is.befog examined 

• “If Lower. House Legal Committee-, are being can- 
celled. These include an article: that states no govern¬ 
ment authority can rescind the Association. And article 
62._ which gives the Minister of Informtfiou the power 
to form a committee headed by the director of the Press 
and Publications Department, along with several jour¬ 
nalists, to take the place of the JPA has also been abol- : 
ished. Under the new draft,: all the powers of tbe-Miois- 
ter in dealing with the JPA. has been transferred -Jo the 
Council of Ministers. • 

Arrests .i-v-*-. - . 

I Six Islamists have confessed to carrying out -a recent.' 
series of explosions in Ammain recently. Tfejfopinbers. " 
of the “Reform and Challenge"groiiqj firw’'‘easilyboh- ; 
fessed' according to sources . 

Court. Government sources have said tfimr is d seventh ' 
member who is currently residing brtK: 'U5y and who'- 
allegedly issued.instructions and an e3£^ilh-:iBml^-%rf‘'^ 
Arab nationality who is living .m am unidentified.coon- 
try. It is said that it is he who isTu^^i^thc group. 

The six men .will be tried by a at the^‘ 

Slate Security Court, while the other rwo;willbe iried 
in absentia. A security official said 'the- group admitted 
to planting a small explosive devkfc Ishibe-Modem v 
American School last qnohth. 
and no one was hurt, 
claimed responsibility^ 

an incumbent septdptJ^pdip. • 

pie arrests 

. General IntelligmOe Oept&.gct v> fhcTjottom. 
recent spate of bMabwigS. wb• 

discovered in the proem, and it-' 

was thought to JttjVe fte* with,-fee ■■ 



Hits M ajesty King Hussein after meeting with leaders of the professional associations, Monday. (See Page I story for 


Harder than ever to find the job you want, and keep it 

Labor market makes 
job security a matter 
of infinite flexibility 


. By Ibtisatn Awadat 

. Special to The Star. ■ - 


Jordan to reduce. Josusat^m gate 

■ The government ssejs diat^ wit^^&we qne of die 
main gates leading to- Ai A<^ = K^^mwp^Jernsa- j 
lem after ir was burned by arsohistt'i^We^^ 
of Islamic Affairs Dr .AbdelAroadi^^Hhe :A1. 
Aqsa ‘Restoration Comnrittec ( ffir^S^'fS: ■ 'r 

repairs to begin immediately bn' ^trg^e!: ^wygovearOr V 
ment condemned as “otnragebo!^. iast'T^raday’s •; 
attack oh one of the main gates. ihejC^wadiiaai'gMei" ' 
which leads to Jerusalem's AljAqsa Mos^e;?aad : . 
blamed the Israeli, government loir its ^destruction! say- 
ing that Israel was responsible for. protecting Muslim 
and Christian holy places in Jerusalem. •?'. '* 

It is believed that an Israeli extremist* hurled■'.-an 
explosive at the gate, setting it.on tfife-'--Jordanian offi¬ 
cials said the attack was a violation-of the 1994 Jondan- 
Israel peace treaty, which states that ^Israel respects the 
present special role of Jordan in Muslim teHy shrines in 1 
Jerusalem." • ^ 

- Jordan retains., administrative contrpl-.of the Islamic 
holy shrines in the city, particularly AIAqsa Mosque. 
The Kingdom has spent millions of dollars to restore 
the holy shrine over the years. Dr Abbadi said Jordan 
“hoped to complete in a short time the repairs and res- , 
(oration of the Ghawanmeb Gate and return it to its nor¬ 
mal condition.** 


Ambassador 

■ Former minister and 
Lower House deputy 
Mahmmod Dawoudia 
has got a new post. He 
now becomes Jordan’s 
new ambassador in 
Morocco. Also Mazen 
AI Armouti. Jordan's 
ambassador in Vienna 
is to take on extra 
responsibilities. He Will 
now be Jordan's non¬ 
resident ambassador 40 
Croatia. Meanwhile 
Adnan Abu Adeh will 
take a seat in the Upper 
House of Parliament, an 
appointmem made by a 
Royal Decree; - : 



BASSAM IS a well-known 
wholesaler, dealing in - second 
hand, clothes ( balleh ). His 
friends and relatives call turn Al 
-■ - Muhandis, (the engineer) since 

• 'he bolds a BA in engineering, - 

but . because of financial 
-. problems - he has never 
. -practiced : his ' profession. 

- Indeed, there' - are stories 

- circulating in downtown 
^gun^i'about a surgeon who 

59 work in a modest 
;\,re^M«ani; thim suddenly 
' jJ^ipeared And these cases 
are'hot nhiqitt. 

l Today,-a large number of 
^'degree certificates are just 
^■hnng on the wall. Yet parents 

• • c&jiinflt Jp pressure their 
■''tddldnA to go-to college or 

omyersities. At the vety least, 
d^rees save as a source of 
"'pride and satisfaction for the 
parents. 

“It was my personal wish to 
^ $tudy e^teering,’* said Khalid 
! *rAdnaa “This certainly wasn’t 
the case with my fellow 
smdente at the time, who were 
forced. B[ut ever since 
■ graduating in 1984, J have 

- never . worked in the 
profession—far from it in fact.” 

. .“I am a famOy man, that’s 
Why income is' so important 1 
wasn’t qualified, but through 
practice .anyone*.can leam” 
Adnan said about his current 
positron as. manager -of a 
publishing establishment 

- Experts readily admit-that 
recently there has . been a 
change in our concept of work. 

. and the value we place on 
staying - in one profession. 
Nowadays, people^ move from 
one profession to" another far 
more easily than they used to. 
-.Titles.and.positions no longer 
seem to besignificant 
considerations',.. 

Yet, the rapidity and extent 
■ of change indicates that public 
awareness needs time to bring 
itself famine with the needs of 
the markhL * 

“The numbers of new 
graduates who annually join the 
-' Jordan. Engineers Association 
(JEA) is about 2,000. Today, 
the- total number stands 
. somewhere around 40,000.” 
said Hishnm Khresat. who 

- carries but administrative tasks 



at the. JEA. stating chat there 
arc many examples of similar 
cases. However, these people 
still work in un engineering 
environment. 

But a recent JEA study 
shows that, the unemployment 
rale among engineers is nearly 
4.8 percent. 

“I hold a BA degree in. 
Electronic Engineering from 
the US. but I work ns u taxi 
driver,” said Muneer Hammad. 
who returned to Jordan after 
the Gulf War. 

“When 1 came’ to Jordan 
companies offered me between 
JD 160 to JD 200. but there 
was no way I could support my 
family on that. Thai's why I 
bought a taxi—my monthly 
income now is up lo JD 600.” 
he continued. 

“1 studied law. then the 
problems started. I had to-find 
a law practice but no one 
would take me. and that's why 
1 ended up working as a 
typist.” said Anml. 

“This is the least ! can do for 
my family—rry to earn some 
money. After all they paid for 
my education. I hate the idea 
of being totally dependcnL" 
she added. 

The Ministry of Planning is 
often hLimed for not providing 
scientific studies (hat would 


Abu Adeh 



Rally at UJ 

■ The burning of the Israeli and Aomcan flap outside 
the University Of Jordan’s main gate was the finale of .a 

demonstration that was heldto co ™ nem ^ t 5 (f ^! : 
■Vnniwsrsarv of Ai Nakbah, earittf this week. More than 
“ao?Steua rookpart in the twtrtrour rally to mark 

dj?uRrM&.^ • —? ca "“ UcdJor thc 

duration of the rally- : 



indicate the supply and demand 
situations in various 
professions—something, it is 
argued, that would help to 
reduce unemployment. 

However, an official source 
from the Ministry told The Star 
(hat such studies are no longer 
being carried oui heeause of a 
lack of funds. 

Fortunately, both the Royal 
Scientific Society and the 
Higher Council for Science and 
Technology (HCSTl have 
t;iken over the statistical 
research, and are now playing a 
pioneering rule. 

The HCST has already 
begun a long-range study of 
the juh market. Entitled “A 
Study of National Scientific 
and Technological 

Requirements and Potentials." 
the second phase of the 
research was completed in 
March 1W8. 

The first phase of the 
project, finished in February 
19%. covered 2.115 
institutions and identified their 
technical problems, 

qualification requirements, 
specializations along with a 
wide assortment of related 
issues. 

The study found that 44.4 
percent of those interviewed 
said that graduates with 
scientific degrees constitute the 
most-needed employees. 
However, other interviewees 
has a different idea. 
Twenty-five percent of them 
said that the employees they 
search out are those with only a 
college diploma. 

"This study we’ve done is 
tine among many other 
scientific and technological 
projects that arc being carried 
nut by the HC5T.” said Issam 
Mustafa, assistant director of 
the industrial section in the ■ 
Higher Council. 

’The study is <i team effort 
which will last for nearly 4 
years, and whose cost has 
already reached JD 100.000.** 
Mustafa said. 

Indicators brought to light in 
the recent study compared with 
those of the previous one 
(1996) show that ihere is a 
continuous increase in the 
number of institutions and 
employees carrying out 
scientific and technological 
activities in general, and 
wientipls suul engineers 
working hi ' Research and 
Development fR & Di in 
particular. 

The comparison reflects that 


the Full Time Equivalent 
(Ki t) of those working in R & 
D per 1000 in the labour force 
in Jordan is higher than all 
other Arab countries and 
Turkey, bu; still low compared 
to Italy and Japan. 

The second phase of the 
study determined national 

scientific and technological 
priorities through detailed 

knowledge of both 

requirements fdemand) and 
potential (supply). 

The study covered 962 
scientific and technological 
units in 524 institutions. The 
results are as follows: 

BA degree holders constitute 
47.9 percent of scientists and 
engineers: 44.1 percent among 
males, and 64.8 percent among 
females. Masters degree 
holders account for 16.7 
percent; 15.9 percent among 
males, and 20.4 percent among 
females. PhD holders account 
for 32 percent. 36.8 percent 
among males, and 9.9 percent 
among females. 

Scientists and engineers 
holding BA degrees in 

engineering sciences constitute 
44.3 percent, medical and 
health sciences 11 percent, and 
mathematics and computer 
sciences 9.7 percent. The 

percentage of Masters degree 
holders in engineering sciences 
is 20.4 percent, natural 
sciences 12.5 percent, 
humanities 11.5 percent, trade 
and management sciences 10.6 
percent, and social and 

hehavioral sciences 9.8 
percent. PhD holders in 

engineering sciences constitute 
lfa.9 percent, humanities 15.2 
percent, natural sciences 13.2 
percent, social and behavioral 
sciences 9.5 percent, and trade 
and management sciences 9.5 
percent. 

Dr KhaJid AI Shraydeh. 
assistant secretary-general in 
the HCST. said that the 
present focus is to correlate the 
data provided by the two 
studies. 

“We will compare the two 
sets of information and from 
that, wc will formulate our 
recommendations” said 
Shraydeh. 

Another pioneering project 
of the HCST is to provide a 
survey of Jordanian expertise 
inside and outside the 
Kingdom, to establish a data 
bank so that the information in 
any field can be easily 
accessed. ■ 
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United, at Long Last! 



Benefit of regional cooperation 

JORDAN'S ANNOUNCEMENT that it has reached an agreement with Syria on 
building a JD 300 million Wihda Dam on the Yarmouk River is historic to say 
the least. The project, which has been on the drawing board since the 1950s. 
promises to help Jordan deal with its persistent water shortage. Regional develop¬ 
ments and political sensitivities have played a major part in putting off work on 
this important project for decades. 

The announcement, coming only few days after His Majesty King Hussein in¬ 
augurated the Karameh Dam, brings assurances that the Jordanian leadership is 
doing its utmost to prepare the country for the challenges brought about by devel¬ 
opment. industrialization and the constant increase in population. 

The fact that the project now enjoys the backing of Syria, which also shares the 
waters of Yarmouk. deserves our applause. Both nations stand to gain from the 
fruits of the collaboration, sharing the water for drinking, as well as using it as an 
important energy source, both of which have always been scarce in either county. 
The bilateral cooperation between the two states should stand as a model for oth¬ 
er Arab nations who share a common destiny. 

It is important also that the two countries have agreed to set aside their political 
differences for the common good of their people. Once the project is successfully 
launched, it promises prosperity to the immediate area on both sides of the bor¬ 
der. 

In a region that has seen many bloody conflicts rather than peaceful coopera¬ 
tion, the Jordanian-Syrian example is worthy of Arab and international support 
and backing. Jordan’s sincere efforts to finance this mammoth project must be 
met with equal sincerity by development banks, especially in the Arab world. 

Jordan has gone a long way in restructuring its economy, balancing its budget 
and mending fences with its neighbors. It is a country that assumes increasing 
importance in the region, both politically and economically. 

Its stability is now a cornerstone for the stability of the entire region. The Wih¬ 
da Dam project is an essentia! ingredient in Jordan's search for self-reliance with¬ 
in the framework of regional cooperation. 

What is needed at this stage, in addition to providing for immediate financing 
for the project, is to focus attention once more on the regional water challenge as 
wc approach the end of die millennium. 

Regional cooperation is the only answer to this problem. But without a just po¬ 
litical settlement to the Arab-Israeli conflict it will be almost impossible to ad¬ 
dress the issues of water sharing and our ever decreasing water resources. Jordan 
has opened the way for others to follow in this regard. It has reached its own wa¬ 
ter accord with Israel and now with Syria. Surely such tangible benefits of peace 
are worthy of admiration and emulation. ■ 


Israel told to 
stop torture 


• The Israeli human rights 
group B’tselera re-enacts on 
Tuesday methods of torture 
practiced by Israeli security 
forces on Palestinian prison¬ 
ers. By showing this. 
B’tselem is hoping to rally 
Israeli public opinion 
against the torture of Pales¬ 
tinian prisoners, which it 
notes is “a bureaucratic and 
everyday practice." Amnes¬ 
ty International and the UN 
Committee Against Torture 
are calling on Israel to im¬ 
mediately stop sanctioning 
the use of such practices, 
stating that it goes against 
international law and con¬ 
ventions. 
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H-Bomb test put in moral perspective 

What good will sanctions do? 


1 


By Carrie Nelle Moye 

US Star corespondent 

Buddha would be proud? 1 don't think so. 
But for whatever reason, known only to its 
pawere-that-hc. India tested three nuclear 
devices on Monday. May 11. an Indian na¬ 
tional holiday commemorating the birth, in 
the latter years of the 6th century, of its 
supposed native son Buddha. India's first 
nuclear test was on the same date in 1974. 

Despite the fact that there is some dis¬ 
pute over the exact dare of Buddha's 
birthday. let us assume for the sake 
of argument that it actually is May 
11. Would he not be among the last 
to want his birth commemorated by 
a show of annihilation capability? 

Regardless, it has been done and 
now one must examine the conse¬ 
quences. How interesting it is that 
India hardly has been in the US vo¬ 
cabulary since—well, since when? 

The Bopal chemical contamination 
catastrophe in the 1980s? Except for 
relatively minor references to the 
continuing slaughter in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope and mention in business news 
of the financial problems in Asia, 
about the only thing that has turned 
our attention from our sex-and- 
governmental-behavior scandals to 
matters international of late has been 
the prominent celebrations of the 
50th anniversary of the creation of 
the state of Israel. 

The numerous commemorations 
of this event arc. of themselves, 
thought provoking as in reality Israel 
as a naLion is not crucial to the safety 
of the United States. We have 
friends throughout the world—India 
long has ban one of them—and 
even Iran is making not-so-subde 
overtures for our two countries to be¬ 
come companionable once again. 

Many persons used to aver that Is¬ 
rael was our 51 si state, until it was 
pointed out that not one of our fifty 
receives the per capita funds from 
our federal government that Israel docs. 

So what is to he made of the new nu¬ 
clear stance of India? President Clinton 
has announced that, effective immediate¬ 
ly. we arc imposing economic sanctions 
on the country which is predicted to be¬ 
come the most populous in the world 
within the next decade, and which de¬ 
pends on the United States us its number 
one trade partner. Will our sanctions 


ctiusc India to destroy its nuclear capabil¬ 
ities? Of course not. But perhaps we can 
induce India to become the 150th signato¬ 
ry to the Nuclear Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, which she has thus far failed 
to do. 

But just how do we curtail weapons ex¬ 
pansion—nuclear or otherwise—when we 
are not uniform in our treatment of na¬ 
tions with such capabilities? It has been 
an open secret for years that Israel and 
South Africa were working diligently— 



and jointly— toward nuclear capabilities 
in the 1980s. but we took no serious steps 
to curtail this. At that time, we piously at¬ 
tempted to justify our special need for Is¬ 
rael as a defense against the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. But that threat no longer exists. 

Isn't it far more important for the US to 
work with India than to impose sanctions 
that may alienate a country that has never 
posed a threat to us and which has always 


been thought of as a friend? The greater 

problem looms obviously large: 

Pakistan, partitioned from India at the 
lime of independence from the United 
Kingdom in 1947. has experienced three 
wars with India since the partition. We 
know Pakistan has nuclear accessibility 
and most probably, nuclear capability. And 
now Pakistan wifi feel obliged to have ac¬ 
cess to a nuclear arsenal “for self- 
preservation.” 

It goes without saying that not one na¬ 
tion has ever openly claimed to have 
- developed nuclear weapons for of¬ 
fensive purposes. All is done in the 
name of self defense^ But once til- 
. for-uu tests between competing na¬ 
tions begin, all hell may break loose. 
Literally. 

This takes us back to religion. Pa¬ 
kistan and its one-time-other-half. 
Bangladesh (the world's poorest per 
capita income country) were carved 
from India so as to provide for an Is¬ 
lamic state—later states, as the two 
parts were separated by the northern 
half of India. And the current Hin¬ 
du-nationalist regime now ruling In¬ 
dia seems less than tolerant of other 
governments or religions infringing 
on either its territory ot religious be¬ 
liefs. This is hardly what Mahatma 
Gandhi envisioned. 

Ah what a sorry mess we humans 
contrive. A popular tune from the 
1950s ends its refrain with, “And I 
don't like anybody very much.” We 
claim to he internationally oriented, 
yet we crave isolationism. We ache 
to become friends (read that busi¬ 
ness associates) with China, yet we 
ever so loudly promote -human 
rights. We yearn to be the great 
peacemaker of the world, yet we al¬ 
low the Benjamin Netanyahus of 
this same world to dictate peace 
terms to us while licking their 
chops as they accept our money. Or 
are we just being Christian-like, 
turning our other cheek? Unfortu¬ 
nately as we do this, it exposes only out: 
deaf ear. Or are we heing Moses-like? 
Mohammed-like? Maybe Buddha-like? 

Oh dear, there we come frill circle to 
poor Buddha once again. Perhaps.to be on 
the safe, defensive only (of course) side 
we should resume our. nuclear testing and 
set off on underground thermonuclear de¬ 
vice next Christmas day... But -that's for 
another column. ■ 


Distortion of historical truths 

Zionist perspective 
breeds confusion 


By Jawad Abbassi 

On April 30. 1998 there was ;i 
lecture in the London School 
of Economics to commemo¬ 
rate Israel's 50ih birthday. The 
lecture was given by Dr Shlo- 
mo Perlah who is the director 
of Education in the Jewish 
Agency in London. It started 
with a “promise'' to the mostly 
young western Jewish audi¬ 
ence. that the lecture will not 
be propaganda-laden hut rather 
factual and objective. 

Alas, the end result was 
nothing of the sort. His lecture 
contained a series of myths 
well established in the Israeli 
psyche which prompted a short 
discussion between us. the 
small Arab audience, and the 
lecturer. Three claims stood 
out and were the subject of the 
discussions at the end of the 
lecture. It is worthy of note 
that the three claims cun be 
readily refuted by Zionist his¬ 
tory itself as well as UN 
records. 

The first of the claims of the 
doctor was the spectacular 
achievement of Israel in dou¬ 
bling its Jewish population in 
the three years after the estab¬ 
lishment of the state of Israel 
in 1948. What was completely 
neglected by Perlah was that 
the quick absorption of these 
immigrants was in fact an 
"Arab Miracle." to use the 
words of the Jewish press it¬ 
self during that period. 

Tom Zcgcv. an Israeli jour¬ 
nalist. notes in his book The 
Seventh Million, that many Is¬ 
raelis and the Jewish Agency 
itself recognized the great ef¬ 
fect lh.il the exodus of 700.000 
Arabs from Palestine after the 
19-18 war had on the ability of 
the newly formed Jewish state 
to accommudatc the rising 
numbers of Jewish immi¬ 
grants. According to Zegev's 
book, the homes of these Ar¬ 
ab- were used as temporary 
shelters for the immigrants 
pending the building of their 
permanent settlements anti 
homes. 

Perlah - s second claim was 
that Arab hostility towards Is¬ 
rael was irrational and without 
reason, in our discussions with 
him he acknowledged two 
facts: The first is that Israel 
never allowed the 700.000 Ar¬ 
abs hack into their homes and 
that their numbers are well 
documented by the United Na¬ 
tions and its specialized agen¬ 
cies. such as the UNRWA. 

The second fact wax that the 
Jewish communities in the 
A rah world were living in rela¬ 
tive peace and that their immi¬ 


gration to Israel was a result of 
the Zionist-instigated. conflict 
along with some rather short¬ 
sighted Arab policies, espe¬ 
cially in Iraq (where citizen¬ 
ship of Iraqi Jews was re¬ 
pealed in the 1950s. only to be 
reinstated in the 1960s). De¬ 
spite Perlah's acknowledge¬ 
ment of this, he still contra¬ 
dicted himself and maintained 
that Arab hostility was irra¬ 
tional and baseless—much to 
the confusion of his young 
Jewish audience. 

The previous point lead to 
Perlah's third claim, revolving 
around the role of the Holo¬ 
caust and European anti¬ 
semitism in the success of the 
Zionist program. He claimed 
that it wasn't just persecution 
that made Zionism popular but 
rather it was the Jewish long¬ 
ing to "be together in one 
homeland." We pointed out to 
him that while this may have 
been true of a very few early 
Zionist pioneers, the fact re¬ 
mains. as detailed by Zionist 
historians themselves, that the 
bulk of immigrants to Israel 
came as refugees. 

Most immigrants came from 
Europe after World War II. 
Furthermore, the Ultra Ortho¬ 
dox Jewish opposition to the 
idea of a prc-mcssianic state of- 
Jsrael was only pacified by the 
Holocaust and the persecutions 
in Europe. In addition, the im¬ 
migration of many Jews from 


the Arab world to Israel was a 
result of the Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict (caused by the unilateral 
declaration of the state of Is¬ 
rael against the will of the Ar¬ 
abs of Palestine who were the 
majority in 1948). 

The fact that two-thirds of 
the world's Jewry still choose 
to live as non-Israelis in pros¬ 
perous communities in the 
West is living proof against 
Perlah’s unsubstantiated 
claims. While he acknowl¬ 
edged all of this, he still main¬ 
tained. quite paradoxically, his 
original public position— 
again much to the confusion of 
his audience. 

Perlah also attacked the Pal¬ 
estinian identity as a newly 
born idea and thus an illegiti¬ 
mate one. We readily retorted 
that Zionism itself is only 100 
years old and expressed our 
surprise that he didn't consider 
it equally invalid! Other points 
came-up reganiing the position 
of the Israeli Arabs where it 
was evident that Perlah sub¬ 
scribed to the opinion that full 
equality must never be given 
to them, because Israel is a 
Jewish state first and foremost, 
and that the Arabs must be 
content with their position as 
second- or third-class citizens. 

Interestingly enough, he 
kept referring to Israel as a 
western country in a strong al¬ 
liance with the US. He also 
spoke fluent Arabic. He came 


across as someone who is 
more concerned with perpetu¬ 
ating a conflict (in the vafri 
hope of ever-lasting Israeli su¬ 
premacy in the Middle East) 
than with making the hard con¬ 
fessions and bard compromis¬ 
es necessary to promote the 
cause of regional peace. 

The lecture, as it exempli¬ 
fied the continuing Zionist de¬ 
nial of basic facts regarding 
the Arab- Israeli conflict, con¬ 
vinced me that a., “just and 
lasting" peace in the Middle 
East can never be achieved 
without a true balance of pow¬ 
er that will force these hard 
compromises to be made. 
These can only be based on a 
mutual right of return for Pal¬ 
estinian refugees to be citizens 
of Israel, and of a future Pales¬ 
tinian state, and for the Jews' 
of the Arab World to be citi¬ 
zens of their respective origi¬ 
nal countries. Judaism, after 
all. is and has always been an 
integral part of the Middle 
East. Dr Perlah's brand of Zi¬ 
onism. on the other hand, isn't. 

For this sole scenario of a 
just and lasting peace to work, 
the Arabs need to end what 
Edward Said colls their “slate 
of powerlessness." Towards 
that end, they need democratic 
and civil societies as a first 
and important step. And-much 
to the delight of Dr Perlah and 
those of his opinions, the Ar¬ 
abs are far away from that. ■ 




A chance 
meeting 

IN A chance encotartet 
with a German journal' ' 
the conversation. Kiev.: 
load us to the currenr 
of the peace process* 
which stalemate and vk* 
[ence are threatening to 
overtake nil good inten¬ 
tions. . 

During the discussion, : 
our new friend explained 
that there lately is a notice, 
able shift in European pub- 
Gc opinion towards Israel, 
which is becoming espe¬ 
cially clear in Germany. He 
look for granted that the.' 
Arab world already had a 
media strategy and infor¬ 
mation campaign that 
would capitalize on these 
positive transformations in 
-sympathy. 

.So it was difficult to dts-. 
cuss the issue, because our 
German friend was assum¬ 
ing that such a strategy was 
already being implement¬ 
ed. With much frustration, 
one attempted to fudge the 
issue, at the same time ex¬ 
plaining that one was indie 
end relatively uninformed 
about such efforts even if 
they did exist. 

One .could have men¬ 
tioned that many Arab sat¬ 
ellite stations took care tdp 
broadcast programs about* 
the Palestinian peoples' 
plight on the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the creation nf the 
slate of Israe l, although one 
was less than surprised to 
discover in response that 
the European Channel 
"Arte" had already broad¬ 
cast. u range of programs 
related to these same con-' 
ccms. Ar least in this re¬ 
spect. one avoided preach¬ 
ing to the already 
converted, and changed 
track from the unfortunate¬ 
ly a!l-ioo-commqn path of 
self-flagellation and lamcn- 
t ali on. gJ 

It seems the essence ol¬ 
die problem is that wc want 
to concentrate on ourselves 
as Arahs so much, that wc 
tend to forget that inform¬ 
ing the international com- 
rfMmty of the current cir¬ 
cumstances outweighs ali 
efforts toward a pseudo¬ 
patriotism and the inciden¬ 
tal emotions that yield only 
the cathartic effects of self- 
satisfaction. 

Our diplomatic missions 
abroad are undoubtedly ful¬ 
filling therr functions ad¬ 
mirably. and competently 
carry forward the Jordanian 
point-of-view. In order lo-A 
provide access to an even#, 
broader information base, 
however, the establishment 
of separate information bu¬ 
reaus seems of utmost im¬ 
portance, if even for the 
reason that many western 
media personnel prefer to 
deal with counterparts out¬ 
side the traditional struc¬ 
ture of diplomatic lega¬ 
tions. 

There are sensitivities re¬ 
garding this issue, and we 
must proceed with care 
when wc -in Jordan decide 
to carry our message to the 
international community. 

In addition, contacts -with 
European educational es¬ 
tablishments. pressure, 
groups, and parliamentary 
unions should all be giv* . 
high priority and should. ; 
also be established outside' 
the traditional structures of, 
Jordan’s representation 

abroad. ! . 

Our Information Bureau 
in Washington has demon¬ 
strated how successful sticb - 
an enterprise can be, but: in 
Europe we seem to leave 
the issue to our embassies. 
Political happenings in Eu-: 
rope are not only highly, 
publicized: they are often 
important with respect to 
developments here in our 
region. In light of this, it 
seems clear that, a reliable 
information bureau might 
be. of considerable use in •. 
capitalizing on changes^.of 
policy and public oprnjim 
throughout Europe. .’9% 
There are. many tunc-" ■ 
Lions that these proposed 
bureaus can perform, pro¬ 
viding we can all come to 
an understanding'that the. 
real issue is not competi¬ 
tion for profession^] territo¬ 
ry; and role exchange, but 
to responsibly carry forth 
the message of Jordan. 

' The task can be accom-. 
p fished. provided there is a - 
well-thought out strategy, 
accompanied by proper air 
location-and realization of 
resources. 

There is no heed to 
stress the importance of 
Jordan's association • with . 
Europe, and it should; be- 
obvious that, , in this rela¬ 
tionship; there are hiany s^l 
cio-ecohbmie as well as.pW? [ 
HtirafTssues that need to be ; 
constantly'followed up..* 
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Non-Stop, Twice Wei 



1 JJ We are pleased to announce the resumption of directflights to Tehran. Starting June 15 s1 , 

wj Royal Jorrianiai will fly from Amman to Tehran every Monday and Friday and from Tehran 

V to Amman every Tuesday and Saturday. For more information and reservation, please call 

' Royal Jordanian or your travel agent 
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Reflecting the Change 


■ Jordan Investment and 
Finance . Bank made a 

' gross profit of JD 2 17 
tnilKon. In 199?. About" 
JD J miMion is slated to ' 
be di.stnbu ted amona 
shareholders. The budget 
of the Bank increased by. 
JD 37.4 million to JE> 

. 251.6 million, and as a 
result shareholders' 
rights increased.by JD 19 . 
million. U 

' • The government is to 
buy r20 metric tons of 
wheat from the United 
■States.; Already a delega¬ 
tion bps been formed to" 
travel to the USA @nd 
Hpalize the deal.-'TTie 
shipment.' which .costs ^ 
$18 . milHon.’■ comes.. as ■ 
part of the US; 3id- pro- 
gram to Jordan for! 997. " 

-■ AI' .Naizafc-for Caste 
Iron and Equipment 
• Manufacturing .has sold ' 
JD 149.3 thousand worth 
of material in 1997. This 
is good news for the 
company which more ■ 
than doubled -its sales 
figures of JD 70.4 thou¬ 
sand for 1996. The regis¬ 
tered capital of the com¬ 
pany currently stands at 
JD 1.7? million. 

■ Total Jordanian 
exports were up by. about 
2.59r. The average 
growth of convertible 
industries und fruits and 
vegetables wrri Ground 
16.5%. This reflects an 
increasing demand for 
local' produce. "Local 
products reach 107 mar¬ 
kets world-wide, extend-. 
ing to ail five com?-.*- 
nents." says FaroukAt 
Hadidi. director tif ^dr^ 0 7 
dan Exports ~ 

men I and Cqa^qjejalf; 
Centers. UEIX^)j Jgterf 
Arab trade ; comprised? 1 * 
52.5 c a,. while exptorti tb^j : 
Europe stood ai-.HWQs 
with 7% going to. Afri-‘ 
translates- : ; 

■ Pre-tax profits of the ’ 

Arab International 

Hotels Co. were esti- ' 
mated to be JD 3.59 rail-'; 
Hon. . Its.. distributable. 
earnings recorded a. rise 
of V.i over comparable 
figures from. 1996. The 
company is planning to> 
participate in the con¬ 
struction of a .Marriott 
Hotel along the eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea. - 
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AMMAN (Star)—The PhiJoso-' 
ptiy Of privatizaUon^whcthcr 
es a .concept or as an. economic 
^raiegy-i.'' remains conlrover- 
sial/at both the official and 
’street' levels, 

v Is’ rt inevitable to comply 
. w^a’w&rfclwicle trend towards 
.• grj5?fw,ppenness and globalize- 
Um or is it. simply a means to 
achieve-’'sustainable and com-' 
prehtensive development? 

Adt^:/5';Quddah of the Pri- 
vadzatifiri 5 Unit' in. the Prime 
Ministry. says privatization is 
the pnly option and reiterates 
that it is -a means and not an 
objective in itself, 

“In the wajtfr of the new chal¬ 
lenges- imposed, by the rapid ' 
pac&xrf ectmouMC and techno¬ 
logical developments, people 
are moeasingly. realizing that 
the new trend fed by. the.Worid.’ 
Trade Organization’' is the cor¬ 
rect one. /He adds that “this 
effectively means the end of 
the- era Of protectiomstn t and 
s ubsidy ,“ : r : . . 

' As we.reach the enri ofrthe . 
millennium more and:..more 
busmess/Financial alliances are* 
being formed. The European. 
Union is one ainon^a number 
of other eamouncaliy-based 
.groups, foe. example: between- 
Southeast Asian countries: or 
between Latin and Amav 
ica aadCaoada. > i & . 


economy requires 
five private sector 


Business 


Arab. world, too, partnership 
agreements with the EU are 
being formed 

At the Arab level the idea of 
a Common Arab Market is 
once again gaining momentum. 
Calls . are increasing for the 
establishment of an Arab Trade 
Organization which would seek 
to reduce tariffs by 10 percent 
annually, so that by the year 
2088 they would be completely 
removed. 

■ Al Quddah argues that there 
is a dynamic movement going 
on in the world at the heart of 
which is a -free’ economy char¬ 
acterized by quality, productiv¬ 
ity, ..modernization, and, of 
course, a high degree of compe¬ 
tition for markets. 

Hie aim is to tum the whole 
world ; into a "small village." 
with easier access to die goods, 
technology, manpower; man¬ 
agement and capitalthat arc. 
now' restricted by various 
national laws. Jn this trend it is 
the-private rather than the pub¬ 
lic sector that would dead. the 
way.-.. 

However, critics, openly 
point but the hazards of priva¬ 
tizing state institutions, espe¬ 
cially those industries that are 
termed strategic and profitable.. - 
Above all they-say that adopt¬ 
ing a free-for-all market philos¬ 
ophy would would make this 


country—and others-—it 

“dumping ground" for foreign 
produce which would great Jy 
affect not only Incal industry, 
hut the economy of the entire 
region as well. 

But Al Quddah refutes these 
claims, reiterating that the 
move toward grenfer privatiza¬ 
tion means a redistribution of 
roles for both the public and 
private sectors that will strike a 
new. and more flexible balance 
with respect to the competition 
coming in from outside, which 
will no doubt have a constant 
effect on local markets and 
industries. 

“The government can't in 
any case hear the burdens and 
face the challenges on its own.” 
he says. 

And even if it somehow 
manages in do so. then we 
can't expect quality. "So it's 
essential to adapt ourselves to 
the requirements of comprehen¬ 
sive .development, and that 
involves greater, cooperation 
between the public and private 
sectors. 

However, this kind of coop¬ 
eration needs proper economic 
planning, particularly lessening 
the importance of centralization 
and equally, getting the private 
sector as fully involved as 
passible. 

Al Quddah points out that 


^l^pppeal of ‘the 




- i TM$Y " brand loyalty has ;«*> asnew- 

U mi Sraaahr 1 cooets have entered the market. 

. or Stifcs Once., Mercedes-Benz could 

fsmaj: "iw / rely on owners to come back 


-coipp-; 


r^/^I^y^b^agarint^to - faithfully. Although its ability to 
Lthe^raadas^^r ^cryptic, jike retab customers is still the envy 
' ftbm bf the motor industry; it has to 
is~ right off not only BMW and 
^>du but npstaits such as 
' Volkswagen. 

is ftbnf jh«^fl|C^nrin : of TraL “Rewarding our customers 
They the'bst- - for buying our cars has become 

expanding tar rnaga- essential." says Jane Cave, head 

zincs ^ potential “of direct marketing ax Volvo Car 

buyera. : '^i^ -'/"'. - In the UK. “The magazine 
The mqgXQrMis have become allows us to communicate with 

Ui. nn-nWintia lSKtniTO>lX ’ C9UC Wil. 
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Theywe-;bJ 
'expandii® ^ 


^i^rptic,'^ke 


«S$'/whfch'is~ 

ffi^awoBeriu*- 

K/?rin' of Hat 

a, or car maga- 


Wg.fMsi^^Tfieir drcuJatiMis 
’ are mimf%QggUng.' ! BMW dis- 
tributes about 180,000 copies of 
fts cprarterty in Britam alone. 
Th&totalnm, inchtdmgtiveGer- 
man ori^naL tMrich , is trans- 
. fated and au^oeuted with local 
editorials m the UK) and those 
For other, markets exceeds 1. mil¬ 
lion. Mercedes-Benz's thrice- 
yeariy British magazbe prints 
250,000copies. - 

Chris Willows, head of public 
affairs at BMW (CB), explains: 
'll costs far more to require a 
new customer than retain an old. 
one." As cars have become 
* moos reliable, motorists ..visit 
their dealers less often, making 
them less aware of new products 
and more, vulnerable to bland- 
ishmentsTrorp^competitors. 

"We warn to ixtild 4ip rela¬ 
tions with our customers and 
keep them informed," says John 
■ Evans, bead of corporate com- 
. munications at Mercedes-Benz 
in the UK and editor of its own- 


customers directly;” says Wil¬ 
lows. “It is another opportunity, 
in marketing jargon, to touch 
the astomer." - 

The content of the magazines 
is broadly similar. Glossy travel 
pieces tint suggest to the reader 
that they drive^to-so mew here- 
sunny in the latest turbo of GTi, 
are ubiquitous. Articles on new 
products and technical innova¬ 
tions featore heavily, usually 
slotted between items_an food, 
wine or spore. 

The content is partly dictated 
.py the magazine's origins. 
Some, such as the BMW and 
Audi magazine, mix British edi¬ 
torial with techno-copy trans¬ 
lated from German. Others pre¬ 
fer locally originated material: 
“I won't put in a !2rpage inter¬ 
view with engineers in Ger¬ 
many," says Evans. '3i , s just not 
interesting." 

Others are not so sparing. 
After alL, sales figures?—and the 
respect of peers—are also 


"interesting." t y 

In 1996, The Volvo Mag;i- 
zine won first prize for a cus¬ 
tomer magazine in the annual 
contest rein by the periodical 
publishers' association. A year 
later it was ninner-up. 

Attitudes to paid advertising 
differ. Most- magazines wel¬ 
come selective advertising to 
defray .substantial production 
and distribution costs. In gen¬ 
eral. the ads are predictable: lux- 
' ury goods, notably watches and 
jewelry, arc prominent. 

. Cav’c. claims advertising also 
makes the customer publica¬ 
tions more readable, as they 
look more like real magazines 
and not just a company bro¬ 
chure. While advertising may 
help to create this impression, 
few people are taken in by the 
fictitious prices on_somc-covers. 
Audi's magazine, which carries 
virtually no advertising, claims 
to cost £3.50 although it is hard 
to believe nnyonc pays for it. 

The ultimate test of the maga¬ 
zines' worth, of course, is not 
whether anyone buys them, hut 
whether anyone reads them. 
Empirical evidence is thin. 

BMW, for example, sends its 
magazine free to owners during 
the three years their cars are 
waranteedi Soon the company 
will be able to measure how 
well-regarded the magazine is: 
the first recipients will be 
receiving a letter inviting them 
to take out paid subscriptions. 
That definitely will , he the 
crunch. ■ 
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Al Quddah 

Ihe ta*nd inwards privatization, 
which was launched in the 
early w.is introduced 

upon the results of a detailed 
study, which showed that the 
ope rat tonal efficiency of a 
large number ol public sector 
institutions was sluggish. 

In addition, critics from the 
private sector have complained 
about ihe monopoly the public 
sccmr has in the economy. 

Al QuJdah refers u» exam¬ 
ples uJ public institutions being 
privatized. "For example. 4t)tf 
ol the Jordan Telecommunica¬ 
tion Company iJTCt will he 
sold to a suategic partner wh- 
will own the capital, the exper¬ 
tise. the technology :md ihe 
management.” he explains. He 
continued that the merits of pri¬ 
vatization—improved perfor¬ 
mance :inJ capiial liquidity arc 


two—in the long run will 
exceed the disadvantages, 
which at this point arc mainly 
fears ol things like increased 
unemployment or rising prices. 

However. Lhose critical »■! 
privatization argue that this 
means turning our national 
institutions into multi-national 
bodies which wc would still 
rely on. yet over which we 
would have less contml. 

They stress that wc indeed 
do have the expertise and man¬ 
power. and that priority should 
be given to national capital, 
which always seems to he 
ignored or forgotten. 

Other sectors subjected to 
privatization include ihe Jordan 
Electric Power Co. National 
Petroleum Co. Royal Jorda¬ 
nian and the Maecn SPA com¬ 
plex as well as the Jordan 
Cement Factories. 

In order to put an end to peo¬ 
ple's fears about privatization, 
the government is in the pro¬ 
cess of passing laws to encour¬ 
age competition and prohibit 
monopolistic practices, for the 
protection of the national 
economy. 

Moreover privatizing public 
companies will in no way 
expose employees to danger of 
losing their jobs. Instead, it is 
seen by Al Qudduh to create 
new job opportunities and. in 
the long ran. increase the 
demand for manpower. ■ 


AFM jumps for joy! 

IF THE Amman Financial Market is a barometer of a healthy 
economy, then wc can «ay there’s good "new s for die country. 
The AFM otfici.if index rcvorJed its highest level since l*WJ. 
m 1N2.8N points. 

Financial jnaly;Ms .ire buoyant, describing the ligurc a.ofnp- 
ping the record level of I Si. 63 points ili.il was achieved hack 
in l9M.v Is this a fortuitous trend'.’ Market analysis argue that 
the new figure could well point to ionu-icrm growth in an 
economy that ha# been be>ci by negative regional develop¬ 
ments. especially over the past two years. 

Adding to the general mmid nf optimism is the fact that 
overall dealings stood at more ihan JD 2 million. However, a 
note of caution was interjected by some who claim that the 
wav the increase is distributed amongst the various sectors is 
"unbalanced." 

While experts say that it is the banking sector (hut shuuld 
take the credit for the latest injrket upsurge, increases were 
also registered hy other sectors—pharmaceuticals, lor exam¬ 
ple—and in companies like Jordan Iron 

However, it was the hanks—especially the Arab Bank, the 
Housing Bank, the Jordan Bank anJ the Gulf Bank—who 
were behind the record jump. Indeed, as is the case in many 
countries, it is the hanks who continue m flourish in an econ¬ 
omy described less by its agility and mure hy its response to 
political factors. 

Having said that. it\ the giant share of the Arah Bank that 
recorded consecutive rises to surpass the psychological bar¬ 
rier of JD 2(10.1: closed ;il JD 205. 

1710 market value of the Arab Bank jumped to more than 
JD i.S billion. The Housing Bank also registered gains; its 
share closed at JD n.4 i0 fi!.s. 

The share contracts of these two hanks constituted about 56 
percent of the total dealings in the market. 

Analysis atlrihute ihe rocketing trend al the AFM to the 
increasing interest in globalization and economic openness, 
together with the disclosure of highly promising reports of 
local companies' recent performances. In addition, the rise in 
demand from both local and foreign investors have contrib¬ 
uted a great deal in reviving the equities' trade. This is to say 
nothing about foreign and Arab speculators, who are finding 
Jordan an increasingly attractive market to invest in. ■ 


Are you really ready for the Millennium test? 


WHILE BUSINESSES in Jor¬ 
dan are aware of the Year 2000 
computer issues, many have 
>“e! to lake action to avoid 
p iblenis. BritishBank has pub- 
I. hed it guide.railed Beat the 
Millennium Bug', which out¬ 
lines seven steps t«» manage the 
Year 2tX)0 issues 

Businesses need to consider 
huw to make existing date- 
depenjent systems Year 2000 
compliant before the end nf the 
millennium. These issues arise 
because many computer sys¬ 
tems were developed using six 
digit date field. For example, 
the year 20U0 will appear in an 
unconverted system us ”00." 
Computers may recognize this 
as l9(Hk causing them to pro- 
I duec inacL-uraie data, nr fail. 

Any equipment using Ualc- 


dependem microchips may be 
affected, including safes, secur¬ 
ity systems, lifts and facsimile 
machines. 

BritishBank's guide stresses 
the importance of ensuring that 
suppliers and customers will 
also be Year 2000 complaint in 
time, to eliminate a possible 
‘domino’ effect of problems. 

"The scope of the issues sur¬ 
rounding Year 2000 should not 
he under-estimated. Time is 
running out, and businesses 
which have not yet started their 
preparations need to begin 
immediately." said Rnmzi Bat- 
shon. BritishBank\ Year 2000 
project manager. 

"The resources to deal with 
these problems will become 
more scarce ax we approach 
the deadline and more and 


more companies realise the 
potential damage this may 
cause to iheir financial well¬ 
being. The most effective busi¬ 
nesses survive hy meeting their 
deadlines, ft is wt»rth remem¬ 
bering that N ear 2t'i»l is one 
deadline that no business can 
afford to miss." Batshun 
emphasized. 

British Bank's seven key 
steps to Year 20 to compliance 
arc: 

First, commitment: this pnv 
ject must he top priority, with 
full support front top 
management. 

Second, .structure: you need 
;i plan, so allocate a budget and 
set responsibilities for eany ing 
it through. 

Third, assessment: every 
item that could he affected hv 


the bug shuulj be recorJcd. 
Identify your critical customers 
and suppliers. What will you do 
if they Jail'.’ 

Fourth, planning: fivus on 
critical issues first. How much 
can you really do yourself.’ 

Filth, conversion: convert 
computers and other equipment 
with microchip*.. 

Sixth, test: test everything. 

Seventh, control: Du you 
have a recovery plan'.’ Will 
software stay compatible'.’ 

Copies of ‘Beat the Millen¬ 
nium Bug’ are available from 
branches of BritishBank. free 
ol charge. For information con¬ 
tact. Ewan Stirling. Manager 
Personal Banking al 5fit17471 
exi. 301 ■ 


Liberalization may be a bane for developing countries 

Telecom expansion scheme 


By James Deane 

Gcnevo/Maltn fPANOS)—Concerns 
over liberalisation and reduced reve¬ 
nues marked two recent conferences 
on trade in telecommunications. 

The conferences were designed in 
part to "celebrate" the World Trade 
Organisation (WTOt agreement to 
liberalise basic telecommunications, 
which came into force in February. 
Tltis has been endorsed hy the Inter¬ 
national Telecommunication Union 
— a UN body that helps developing 
countries build their telecommunica¬ 
tions capacities—which announced a 
formal agreement with the WTO to 
work on liberalisation. 

But many developing countries 
were in no mood to celebrate. Instead. 
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But many developing countries --/'.fV/.'.SiV 

were in no mood to celebrate. Instead. ... 
they expressed concerns at the poten- \tVV-Wy' 
tial negative fall-out of liberalisation. : --*• .j> : 
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uai negative lait-out or (iberausauon. ; -a 
particularly through reductions in rev- f-T 
enue from international telephone |taj| 

The harsh realities of today's wm 
'infomtaiion gap - were highlighted in 
rhe World Telecttmmunicolion Devel- 
opmem Report launched at one of the 
conferences, it showed that 43 countries 
have less than one telephone line per 1U0 
people, that Estonia has more Internet hosts 
than the whole of Africa: and worse still, 
“those with the highest existing levels of 
iciedensiiy arc accelerating fastest." 

The WTO agreement has been signed by 
72 countries who together control 93 per 
cent of telecommunications revenues world¬ 
wide. The remaining seven percent of reve¬ 
nues is controlled by over !00 mainly 
developing countries, none of whom have 
signed the agreement. 

“Privatisation is being pushed too far. too 
fast, inn so»m. ' argued Sam Pitroda. a long 
time advocate of liberalisation and Presi¬ 
dent of World Tel. which raises private 
investment for telecoms development in 
poor countries. ‘'Privatisation is a process, 
not a product—it is not an end. 1 am not 
against privatisation, hut countries need to 
be property prepared for it. 

However most of the countries speaking 
at the conferences acknowledged that liber- 


yl 


alisation was here to stay, and some wel¬ 
comed the opportunities of investment that 
liberalisation could bring. 

"Wc are not a member of the \H"0. but 
we are studying the case and hope to 
resolve all problems and accept r?e agree¬ 
ment." said a representative from iron, one 
of 30 developing countries aiming to join 
the WTO agreement. The World Bank esti¬ 
mates that Ghana stands to attract around 
$500 million worth of investment into it* 
telecommunications infrastructure over the 
next five years following liberalisation. 

But developing countries arc facing 
another major problem: reduced revenue 
from international telephone calls. 

Developing countries receive up to Silt 
billion in revenues for completing calls 
from other countries. For some of the poor¬ 
est countries these revenues—which arc 
determined by a complex 'accounting rate' 
or ‘settlement rate’ system—are their larg¬ 
est single source of foreign exchange. 

“To put that into perspective, if you add 


up all the lending programs in tclc- 
_i commtmicatii>ii> of all the develop- 
moot hanks around the world, the 
• total sum they invested during the 
i first half of the M.»90s would still 
i .miouni to less titan ihai generated in 
! jusf one year under the accounting 
! rate system.” said Dr Pekku Taijanne. 
! secretary general of the International 
■ Telecommunication Union (ITU). 

! Since 1992. the ITU has tried to 
: move towards ’cnsi-hascd - account- 
‘ [ ing rates, hut little agreement has 
j Kin reached to date between its 
: member stales. Many developing 
■ ■ countries fear that this, coming on 
I top of the WTO agreement, would 
‘ i reduce accounting rates too quickly. 

I "Ton rapid a reduction in scltle- 
J mem raicv will lead to substantial 
' j -j increases - in local telephone charges. 
J This will lead in service disennnec- 
i j’.ej lions and will mean that our ability to 
oj meet network development targets 
k f will be reduced.” said Jamaica's 
Anthony Hill. Jamaica cams around 
A $150 miUion per year from account- 
- 1 in? rates, according to Hill. 

It was the US which attracted the 
most criticism from developing countries 
through its so-called ‘‘benchmarks” policy, 
which insists that US operators can only 
pjy operators in other cixmiries a fixed 
amount for completing calls from the US. 
In some cases this is less than half the 
amount that some Jevelnpmg country' oper¬ 
ators have traditionally charged. 

Several delegates - argued that the policy 
was unjust. “If the winner of a 100 metre 
race runs it in 9.9 seconds, it would he very 
difficult to sci that as the pace at which all 
the losers should run." said John Prince, a 
delegate from Triniad and Tobago. 

"If wc don't succeed in reaching an 
agreement, wc will see. in the next few yean; 
chaos and anarchy in telecnmmunicniinn.s 
and many people in the developing coun¬ 
tries will suffer tremendously.'' said Tar- 
janne. "So will customers in the developed 
world." ■ 
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Mossad 


ymasters no more 


By Judy Dempsey 


AT 2 am mi 19 February, two cars drove up 
in.) grey-painted apartment building in a sub¬ 
urb of Bern, the Swiss capital, five people got 
out and hvn were posted as look-outs. The 
ifillers went to work. They found what they 
wanted in a storeroom the junction box for the 

building's telephone system. 

This was a top secret mission. The agents 
draped a dark cloth over the glass door to 
keep the light from attracting attention. But. 
as they tampered with the equipment, the 
operatives were so clumsy, so unprofessional 
that j first-floor resident was woken by the 
rjekei. She called ihe police, who. handily, 
were oil duty at the station just 500 metres 
down ihe mad. The “intruders", with their 
electronic equipment, were caught cold, 
though one. fooling nobody, feigned a heart 
.il lack. 

Bad plot fur a B-grade film? A rejected sto¬ 
ryline from 'Mission Impossible'? "“The 
■■intruders" were agents of Mossad. Israel's 


The rules were dictated by the necessity to 
defend the fledgling Jewish state. "We were 
surrounded by hostile Arab states whose only 
aim was to destroy us," said E. 

“It strengthened our resolve to form intelli¬ 
gence services which would foil attacks on 
our new state. It was an era of great reckless¬ 
ness. We were accountable to very few. The 
media, unlike now. was censored.'* 
Washington and European capitals were 
ambiguous towards the new Jewish state. And 
they were also sceptical about Mossad. 
founded in 1949 initially to monitor and foil 
attempts by Arab neighbours to acquire weap¬ 
ons which could be used against Israel. 

But Mossad had two big advantages over 
other intelligence. And it had a marvellous 
reservoir of talent. “People were our main 
asset." said G. a former agent. 

The “people" were part of the great Zionist 
"ingathering** oj. hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish immigrants from Iraq. Iran. Russia. 
Morocco, and from nil the countries of 
Europe..With them, came dialects and lan- 


revea-d secret service, and they were spying _^guages. different cultures and knowledge of 


in a friendly country. 

"You can't imagine the incompetence." 
•-aid a senior western diplomat. "Mossad 
should have known there is a policeman in 
every Swiss,” 

Six months earlier, another set of Mossad 
agents were caught in Amman, in equally 
cinh.irr.isMnu circumstances. Khaled Meshak 
a prominent member of 
Hamas, the Islamic resis- 
ini we movement, was <« ■ m » 

entering his ulfiee when lvlOSSOCl 

•I" M C c>;,,iw . s,njck him npvpr ht 

on the e.tr it was an ficvcr Hi 
attempt in inject a slow- ^ c 

acting poison. Medial's ltie jhC 

chauffeur used a new spa- Tll/lt* C ■ 

per in hit the assailant. tiii.il & i 

who tied maw aiiing car. whnt fl 

The agents didn't know- nru.il u. 

they were being pursued. failures i 
so ihev abandoned their J 
car aiier 3ti«i metres. real Offl 

allowing Mcshal s body¬ 
guard and a plainclothes Of id 67 

poliieman to overpower . , 

them. Their story was Jlldgmei 

that they were Canadian #. 

citizens and they had the Ofie u/j 

passports to prove it. "If 
these guys are Canadian 
then we arc Japanese." 
quipped a Canadian diplomat. 

What was Mossad doing, trying to assassi¬ 
nate Mcshal in broad daylight, and in Jordan, 
•mil using passports from another friendly 
country. Canada? How could Benjamin 
Netanyahu. Israel's prime minister, sanction 
such a misconceived operation? 

The basic roles in any intelligence agency 
arc ihe same. Do what you have to do. but 
don't get caught. Over the past nine months. 
Mossad has done little right. 

Maybe it was just accident-prone. Maybe it 
was not evaluating its intelligence. Whatever 
the ic%i>ori. foreign intelligence watchers said 
it was hard to understand precisely why Mos¬ 
sad had lost its way. 

"Mossad tells us we never hear about the 
successes. That's true. But what about the 
failures that show real amateurism and errors 
oi judgment?" said another diplomat. 

Some former Mossad agents believe part of 
the agency is still living in the days when 
Israel believed the world was against it 
"which meant we could do whatever and 
wherever we wanted." said E. a former agent. 
"Wc know ii'< different now. Agencies from 


“Mossad tells us we 
never hear about 
the successes. 
That's true. But 
what about the 
failures that show 
real amateurism 
and errors of 
judgment? ” said 
one diplomat. 


■fiowup behave in the countries of their birth. 
No intelligence agency outside Israel could 
boast such a reservoir of talent. But was it any 
good at intelligence gathering? 

The US would soon find out. In February 
1956 when Nikita Khrushchev, the former 
Soviet leader, delivered behind closed doors 
his devastating speech indicting Stalinism and 
ibe purges. Washington 

was desperate to get a 

eilS US we But how? Israel obliged 
hel P ed b - v Victor Grief- 
ii U.UUIII sky. a young Israeli jour- 
nalist in Warsaw, in bed it 
sCAjtZb. turned out. with a com- 

11P Blit munist from whom he 

ue. vui managed to obtain a copy 

OUt tllP of ,he speech. 

UUl LFIC He pas:jed j( on lo 

lOt ShoW Israeli diplomats in War¬ 
saw who dutifully sent the 
teurism material to their masters 

in Tel Aviv. The CIA 
‘OrS OJ paid SI million on deliv- 

« J , ery. It was welcome cash 
; Said far a country trying to 
» buy weapons. And." lor 

I Of HClt. Mossad. it won interna¬ 

tional respect from its 
■ - "■ ■ — - peers. 

With the plethora of 
linguists and people on the ground. Mossad 
pulled off another coup. In 1963. Ezer Weiz- 
man. now Israeli president, then commander 
of the Israeli Air Force, wanted to know what 
kind of military equipment the Soviet Union 
was supplying to its Arab comrades. Israel 
had to know in order to defend itself. 

“If you bring me a MiG-21, you will have 
done a good day’s work." said Weizman. hall* 
in jest, half serious. 

Mossad took up the challenge. On August 
16 1966. after three years of planning." an 
Iraqi MiG-21, the most advanced fighter sup¬ 
plied oy iiie Soviet union to tne Arab states, 
landed at an airbase in northern Israel. To puli 
off such a coup required the efforts of an 
Egyptian-Armenian Mossad agent and a 
(Catholic) Iraqi air force pilot. It was a com¬ 
plex operation which again impressed the 
CIA# . ■ 

Other successes fuelled the Mossad myth of 
daring invincibility. Among the most notable 
were the capture in May 1960 of Adolf Eich- 
mann. the Nazi war criminal, the June 1976 
rojd onEntebbe airport, when Mossad res¬ 
cued lOo Jewish hostages held by the radical 


friendly nations co-npcraic much more "with''---Popular Front forthe Liberation of Palestine. 


each tuber. The point is Mossad is in Lransi- 
, ion. It needs a sense of direction." ■' 

Like the stalled peace process with the Pal¬ 
estinians. Mossad is in limbo, not sure of the 
strategic interests its political masters want to 
pursue. "It's clear the planning for Meshal's 
assassination should have been slopped in the 
early stages." said A. who describes himself 
as a reservist Mossad agent. "It is not in our 
interests to destabilise Jordan." 

Netanyahu did not consider any postpone¬ 
ment. Obsessed with terrorism and the need 
lor Israel to continue lo act against those who 
seek m harm Jews, "wherever they may be." 
he sanctioned Meshal’s assassination. 

"A conceptual fixation afflicted Mossad's 
planning." concluded the government com¬ 
mission set up to investigate the botched oper¬ 
ation. "The possibility of faiiure...wos hardly 
addressed." Mossad believed it was infallible. 

DipUim»is say ihe agency, and indeed MI. 
Military Intelligence, and Bel. the internal 
general security services, have, in recent 
months, been lorn between maintaining their 
professional integrity and bowing to pressure 
from jr aggressive government. 

Last for example, during a weekly cabinet 
meeting. Ami Avalon, head of Shin Bel. told 
ministers how Y.issir Arafat. Palestinian 
Authority president, was cracking down on 
terrorism. Limnr Livnat. communications 
minister, dismissed such an assessment, at 
which punt Avalon hit back: “Don’t expect 
me t*.i report to the ministers what you want to 
hear.” 

In |»UX when the Stale ofisrael was estab¬ 
lished. the umtcgic goals of intelligence gath¬ 
ering were more clear-cut. The -.cold war 
divided the world into ideological camps. But. 
for Israel, it was more complicated. It was a. 
country horn nut nf the need lo survive and to** 
prove itself. 

"In those yeais." said E. “the world was 
.■gainst 'as." E explained how Israel was like 
E.isi Germans. "Both of us were pariah stales. 
Both nl us had much to prove. Our survival 
•a .is at stake We set nur own rules.” 


and "Operation Moses", the airlifting of thou¬ 
sands of Ethi&pian Jews to Israel between 
1981 and 1984. 

But next to such successes were terrible 
lapses of judgment. 

"Sometimes we did not evaluate informa¬ 
tion." said E. “We could gather it. recruit 
agents, monitor our enemies, carry oul opera¬ 
tions. But the question was how good were 
w'e at evaluating intelligence?" 

That was put to the test in 1973. Even 
though a military build-up was taking place in 
Egypt. Mossad and the other intelligence 
agencies were convinced an attack on Israel 
was "highly improbable". 

Maybe it was a sense of overblown confi¬ 
dence after the Six Day War. when Israel cap¬ 
tured east Jerusalem’ and the West Bank. 
Maybe it was competition between the inteili- 
gence services, in any case, on 6 October, at 
I .55pm. on Yom Kippur. when Israel and ail 
its reservists observed one of Judaism's holi¬ 
est holidays, the Egytian-Syrian attack began, 
•it ended 11 days hirer. Israel and its intelli¬ 
gence agencies had taken a battering. 

The Agranat Commission, set up to estab¬ 
lish the reasons Tor the blunder, concluded 
there were insufficient checks and agency 
members to speak up: and the ignoring of dif¬ 
fering opinions. 

Over a quarter of a century later, the Yom 
Kippur war is still used to warn Mossad 
recruits against komzcpiziya. an idee fixe. The 
Mehdal. a Hebrew neologism for intelligence 
blunder used to describe the Yom Kippur war. 
is "the first thing we learn in intelligence", 
according to one young officer. 

"If you want a reliable intelligence service, 
you can’t allow ‘yes men - who will tell minis¬ 
ters what they want to hear." said G. the for¬ 
mer Mossad agent. "Agents must challenge 
their own assumptions. Mossad must tell the 
politjcians about the trends indicating the pos¬ 
sibilities of peace." ■ 
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Radisson SAS Hotel 


Amman on the move 


Ali Z. Mami has recently joined the Radisson SAS Hotel 
Amman in the position of Sales Manager. Mami Is a Jorda¬ 
nian national and has gained extensive experience in the 
five-star hr.}.? industry In Jordan and in the Golf. He is 
fluent in both Arabic and English. 

Mami and colleagues Adel Amin, Nasser Kanaan, Yasin 
Bntoush. Lawrence S tee man, Hasan Baraka t, Nasser 
Algharib, Amal Jad A1 Hoq and Anj Khallfeh will take care 
of all your hotel needs with a true 'Yes, 1 can’ spirit The 
sales team can he contacted by telephone at 06 5607100, by 
fax at 06 5665160 or via e-mail: atrunzb sl@go.conx.jo M 



PNA minister looks toward ‘community for all 

Husseini: Palestinian , at 


state would stabilize 


regional relations 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Middle East 
caldron boiled over last week as Israel 
marked its Sl)th anniversary' and Pales¬ 
tinians commemorated Al Nukhti . the 
catastrophe of Israel's founding and 
their own uprooting half a century ago. 
The A / Ntlkba demonstrations left at 
least eight Palestinians dead and hun¬ 
dreds injured in what was described as 
the worst Israeii-Palcstininn fighting in 
20 months. The protests senf a mes¬ 
sage of growing Palestinian impatience 
over deadlocked peace efforts. Mean¬ 
while in Washington. US Secretary of 
State Madeleine K. Albright worked to 
hold togeihcr the fragile peace process 
by meeting for two days with Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
Faisal Husscini. 57. the Palestinian 
Authority’s minister without portfolio 
in Jerusalem, is touring the United 
Slates to build support for the creation 
of a Palestinian state and peace with 
the Israelis. He was in Los Angeles late 
last week. The soft-spoken Faisal Hus¬ 
sein i would appear, al least in recent 
years, to approach his differences with 
the Israelis with diplomacy. The Cairo- 
educated Husscini. who keeps an unof¬ 
ficial office in East Jerusalem, made 
allies inside Israel among members of 
the peace movement and was a leading 
delegate to the Madrid conference. He 
is a voice Lo be reckoned with in the 
Palestinian community: Visiting digni¬ 
taries. from UN Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan lo US representatives, 
make a point of seeing Husseini while 
in Jerusalem. 

While he is wcll-iiked in Palestinian 
intellectual circles and known as a 
moderate, the tensions between him 
and Palestinian Authority leader Yas¬ 
ser Arafat are an open secret, although 
publicly he maintains that Arafat, 
despite his human rights record, is the 
best man for the job of accomplishing 
a peace pact. But observers say that 
Arafat, who gave Husscini the plum 
position of representing Palestinian 
interests in Jerusalem, recently has 
pushed Husscini out of the decision¬ 
making circle. Interviewed hv Ann 
Brenoll. 


Yasser Arafat issued a statement last 
week that there would be no peace 
unless Jerusalem is the capital of 
Palestine, and Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu raised the ante by 
insisting on the need for territorial 
buffers. Is the peace process falling 
apart? 

Unfortunately, yes. When wc started 
the peace process, we started with cer¬ 
tain premises. The first one is that 
compromise must occur....Because of 
that, wc reached the Oslo agreement 
and wc agreed to start to enter imple¬ 
mentation of this agreement—until we 
h:td this new (Netanyahu) govern¬ 
ment...instead of heing pragmatic, he 
remains an ideologist. Instead of apply¬ 
ing logic, he believes that everything 
we gain is something he will lose and. 
because of that, he is refusing to give 
up anything. 


United Kingdom. Germany. 
France. Italy. They are 
already building the Euro¬ 
pean Union. I believe the 
same will be true For the 
Middle East. Palestine. 
Israel. ■ Jordan. Lebanon. 
Syria. Egypt—we need to 
have regional cooperation. 
Palestine will be part of a 
larger regional entity in the 
future. So when we are ask¬ 
ing for a Palestinian slate! 
it’s...because we would like 
to solve the problems of the 
Palestinian people. They are 
without a homeland and we 
want to give them their own 
slate that, if they ore living 
elsewhere now. they can 
come back to. 


The Palestinians maintain that 
East Jerusalem is their capital while 
the Israeli consensus recognizes an 
undivided Jerusalem as the capital 
of Israel. Would you consider a 
peace settlement where Jerusalem is 
undivided? 

I live in Jerusalem. Jerusalem now is 
a divided city. There are two cities 
actually: one free city, one under occu¬ 
pation. What wc are looking to...have 
is an open, Irec-acccss city...have a 
Palestinian side and an Israeli side with 
free access between the two... 


Is there a practical plan to divide 
Jerusalem? 

I'm not talking about dividing. I'm 
talking about managing to have the 
two capitals there with free access 
between them. Wc can talk also about 
establishing a place in the middle of 
Jerusalem—half cm the Israeli side and 
half on the Palestinian side—set aside 
fur free worship of religion where 
there will be no civilian or government 
buildings. There are five major relig¬ 
ions hosed in Jerusalem and they nl! 
must feel they are sharing the city. 


In a 1992 Jordanian 
newspaper you were 
quoted as saying: “Sooner 
or later we must force the 
Israeli society to collabo¬ 
rate with a greater soci¬ 
ety, our own Arab society, 
and later we will bring H ■- 
about the gradual dissolu- auaeua 
tion of the Zionist entity." 

Do you still feel that way and if so. is 
Israel negotiating its own 
disappearance? 

I was referring to the (more distant) 
future. In the future, there will be 
mutual cooperation in this area: We 
wilt be part of a larger, regional coop¬ 
eration. There will be no borders. Pal¬ 
estinians can go and live in Israel. 
Israelis can go and live anywhere... 
What I meant was that in the end. this 
area will he one community and all of 
us will be part of it. It will be nothing 
to say "Egyptian" or "Palestinian" o? 
•■Israeli." 




even if if hurt him with human rights 
activists, including, me. 


There have been riots and vio¬ 
lence in Gaza and on the West Bank. 


How do you envision the future 
mapofthe Middle East? .. 

I think in the next century there will 
he tut place for small stales like the 


rj™ r s ^r ? w e can witness the “* ■"* f*°P le "to are coming 

beginning ofiL Bur in my lifetime? I’d ' ™ 

love. to. If you asked anyone 20 years ' Thpy come btHratKe they are 

ago whether they would see the cof- • soraUung the Pptestimans did 

lapse or ute aoviet Union tn their iiie- .. . or Palestmtan independence. So he is 

.:time..they would say "no." ... .• bl SS5L]! £l Su We . i - are ,ry,np lo 

reht^taotti^toifHliy anthwe would like 


You've expressed skepticism 
about Netanyahu's claim that new 
settlements are necessary for Israel’s 
security. Can you explain? 

Security has nothing to do with it. 
He creates more of a security problem 
by making these scttlements.-.Each 
move like, this creates a new. compli¬ 
cated situation. By putting a Palestin¬ 
ian location here and an Israeli .settle¬ 
ment -there. it has just led to bud 
situations, especially; because those 
whn he has gotten to make these settW^ 

mr»nle •inn- not luhn /wn-iirftV 


It’s an open secret that there have 
been tensions between you 
and Arafat. Do you feel he 
has been effective In the 
peace process or an imped!-: 
r-‘. menttoit? 

-. Every one of. us has posi- 
’ live points and negative 
points...Overall. I believe that 
Yasser Arafat is the most 
able one to lead in this field; 


to : rebuild'’/out- c£bhbmy...io -build 
schools, to huikj factories, roads, hos¬ 
pitals: lo create new jobs and allow 
•prosperity. But that's not possible 
without investments. No investments 
will come if there is no stability. And 
there will be no stability if there is no 
security. And there will be no security 
for me as there is no security for the 
Israelis. 


•W>.v 


Are you comfortable 
with his human rights 
record? 

You can say he is [he 
leader of the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple and trying to build a state. 
I was the one who created the 
first human rights commis¬ 
sion center in Jerusalem. So 
over this point, for sure, there 
will be some contradictory 
issues. If Yasser Arafat was a 
human rights activist, he 
wouldn't be a leader.... 
Sometimes, Arafat was 
forced to implement certain 
steps to serve the security 


You make if sound so reasonably 
and beneficial for both sides. So wh® 
isn't it working? 

I'll tell you: Netanyahu is against the 
Oslo agreement. He run an extreme, 
harsh campaign against the govern¬ 
ment of Rahin-Peres.... I believe that 
Netanyahu-is trying not to do anything 
until the next elections. 


So you don’t think there'll be 
peace so long as Netanyahu is prime 
minister? 

No. unfortunately. But I never say 
never.® 


LA Times - Wash ington Post 
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Iran lukewarm to US 


Russ 


ft Id 


waiver of sanctions 


Russia 

gutted 




By John Lancaster 


TEHRAN—Go\ ernment offi¬ 
cials on Tuesday welcomed 
the Clinton administration's 
decision to waive penalties on 
a multinational energy consor¬ 
tium that plans to develop a 
vast Iranian gas field, calling it 
a possible sLep toward better 
relations between the wo 
countries. But they didn’t ex¬ 
actly gush with gratitude. 

“This has a positive aspect 
and I think Iranians will posi¬ 
tively receive it." said a senior 
Iranian diplomat who spoke on 
condition of anonymity. 

"But it doesn't mean too 
much concerning the relation¬ 
ship between the two coun¬ 
tries.” 

Like other officials here, the 
diplomat expressed the view 
that, given the depth of Euro¬ 
pean opposition, Washington 
had little choice but to find a 
loophole in the Iran-Libya 
Sanctions Act. which penaliz¬ 
es foreign firms that invest 
more than S20 million a year 
in Iran $ energy industry. 

Iran's tepid reaction to the 
waiver, announced Monday in 
London by President Clinton 
and European Union officials, 
also reflected the prevailutg 


belief among supporters of 
President Mohammed Khatemi 
that Washington has failed to 
capitalize on Khatcmi’s propo¬ 
sal. in a CNN interview last 
January, for informal dialogue 
between the two nations. 

Many Iranian officials and 
academics contend that while 
Khatemi has lived up to his 
promise to promote cultural 
exchanges between the two 
countries, the United States 
has not responded in kind. 
Continued hostility on the part 
of Washington, they say. has 
strengthened the position of re¬ 
ligious hard-liners in the Irani¬ 
an Parliament and elsewhere 
who oppose Khatemi's over¬ 
tures to the West as a betrayal 
of the country’s 1979 Islamic 
revolution. 

The administration is "miss¬ 
ing an opportunity in the sense 
that the...CNN interview was a 
move on the part of Kh3terai 
that had to be responded to 
more concretely," said Hadi 
Semati, a political scientist at 
Tehran University. 

"The US really didn't have 
to do a lot. It could just lower 
the rhetoric. There is a balance 
right now in Iranian domestic . 
politics and the balance has to 
be carefully observed...Thc ad¬ 


ministration doesn't seem to 
have a sense of the real poli¬ 
tics here." 

The State Department ac¬ 
cuses Iran of sponsoring ter¬ 
rorism. seeking nuclear weap¬ 
ons and trying to wreck the 
Middle East peace process. 
But Khatemi's upset election 
victory last May, and his sub¬ 
sequent overture to the United 
States, was welcomed in 
Washington as a possible turn¬ 
ing point In US-lranian rela¬ 
tions 

Contrary to what many Ira¬ 
nians, believe. the administra¬ 
tion has taken modest steps to 
respond to Khatemi’s propo¬ 
sal such as relaxing travel re¬ 
strictions on Iranian diplomats 
in the United States. And the 
Stale Department is consider¬ 
ing an easing of entry barriers 
to visiting Iranians following 
an embarrassing episode re¬ 
cently in which US customs 
authorities in Chicago finger¬ 
printed and photographed ar¬ 
riving Iranian wrestlers. 

In that context, Clinton's an¬ 
nouncement Monday could be 
seen as a significant event. Not 
only does the decision waive 
penalties on tbree compa¬ 
nies—France’s Total, Russia’s 
Gazprom and * Malaysia's Pe- 


tronas—involved in a $2 bil¬ 
lion project to develop Iran’s 
South Pars gas fields, it also 
sets a strong precedent that is 
likely to encourage additional 
foreign investment in Iran, an¬ 
alysts say. 

But Iran has been reluctant 
to express its appreciation. “In 
a Face-Saving Move, Clinton 
. Listens to Voice of EU Rea¬ 
son," crowed the headline in 
this morning s Tehran Times 
a conservative EngJish- 
language daily. 

.The senior Iranian diplomat 
??? w ,¥ . ha f tll y surprising 

that the United States would 
choose to avoid a damagina 
.trade war with close European 
^hes such as Britain ^nd 
. France. Both strongly opposed 
.the sanctions act as an attempt 
by Washington to dictate their 
policy toward Iran; 

"My personal view is that 
Americans^ couldn't do any¬ 
thing else, said ihe senior of- 
fictal. "That law was not prac¬ 
tical. and from the beginning it 
seemed it would not apply." 

In a broader sense. Khate- 
mt s supporters are deenlv 
frustrated^by wh ? t [he y regard 
^ Washington s continued 
belligerence toward Tehran 
Iranian officials were incensed 


at the recent inauguration of 
Radio Free Iran, created by 
Congress to broadcast anti- 
govemment propaganda into 
Iran. 

“It’s ridiculous^’, the diplo¬ 
mat fumed. "Seventy percent 
of (Iranian voters ) voted for 
Khatemi and the US is estab¬ 
lishing a radio (station)-to free 
Iran? This is-direct internal in¬ 
terference...It had a negattafc 
effect on the atmosphere dm'~ 
Khatemi had created," - 
Despite his immense popu¬ 
larity here, Khatemi. is limited 
m his ability to respond to any 
American initiative because of 
opposition from hard-line Te- 
ligious conservatives Ted by- 
Ayatollah Ali Khamemi, the 
country’s supreme leader. For 
that reason, said- a prominent . 
Iranian analyst with close ties 
the government, “Nobody 
dares, on either side,. to- weL 

the . administration's 

waiver. .\l 

“When you are insecure," - 
he added, “You look for ex-. 

cuses and alibis/'■ ; / 
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THE STAR 7 


By Keitfr B. Richbnrg 


the tensemood here jn an.editor 
nal Wednesday morning head¬ 
lined,, •'More turmoil ahead??* 
As the crisis of confidence in 


government - reaches 
. many crit- 
i£»_are no longer willing to put 
their trust in the president's 
integrity, suspecting he might 


Indonesia, May 
20—Thousands of cheering, 
chanung students continued suvenunem 

5-2, OW ii£Jf ,on of *** Indoner ,. extreme, proportions, 
sian parliament rgrouhds r ' 

Wednesday morning—{heir 

ranits bolstered by hundreds 
more young students arriving " 
by the hour—in an extraordi¬ 
nary show of “People Power 71 =■ 
defiance of President Suharto 
and his plan to stay in power 
long enough to oversee a grad¬ 
ual transition to a new, elected 
leadership. 

Bui a massive military 
clampdown on the capital 


ber -'of ‘critics—including the 
smdents on the streets and the 
opposition politicians trying to 
harness the popular discontent 
—viewed the president's plans 
for a managed, transition with 
suspicion. His opponents say 
they will uccept nothing less 
than the immediate resignation 


■ ~ | ■ • ~ . w . rTj —«*■ uiiiiwuuuv iwi«iuuuii 

^ng to buy time . of both' Suharto and his vice 
with his latest reform plan” the president, B. J. Habibie. 

Mtirtno ___ - - - - 


- Wednesday morning prevented. . ootion and had 


editorial said. "It looks as if we 
may be heading toward a time 
of mounting pressure, growing 
disorder and . economic 
distress.” 

. - Tuesday morning. Suharto 
stunned the nation by saying he 
hail heard die calls for his resig- ‘ 


ft. 


a planned .. anti-government 
march, that had been exp orted ' 
to draw a million people into- 
the streets. 

: The inarch organizers early 
Wednesday 
: ..called off -the 
- planned *' street 
•protest fearing a. . 
confrontation 
Jtfith the troops. . 

With the rally • 
cancelled, - .the 
parliament 
. building and 
surrounding 
' grounds became 
the new focal 
point' of ami¬ 
go vem mem 
; protest, drawing 
comparisons to 
the way Ber¬ 
ing’s • . Tianan¬ 
men . Square 
became "■ the 
yenue for a 
1989 ' student 

uprising that ended in yio^ 
ience. Troops hove taken .up 
positions around the pari la¬ 
ment grounds, blocking traffic 
along a major highway that 
runs past the complex. But 
Wednesday morning the sol¬ 
diers were not preventing new 
students from entering: the 
compound's gates. 

Rais, opposition politician 
Megawati Sukarnoputri and 
other prominent ahti- 
-govemment political and relig¬ 
ious leaders Wednesday morn¬ 
ing were also converging ©n 
the parliament building 


no interest in' 


staying ,in power against the 
popularwill. . 

He then promised to set up a 
“reform council” that will draw 
up plans for new elections to be. 



Indonesian army keeping an eye ondemonsirators 


held “as quickly as possible,” 
arid said the parliament elected 
at that time would choose the 
country's new leadership. But 
he gave no timetable for the 
transition. „ 

. At . lira, many ^viewed 
Suharto's resignation pledge as 
momentous, bringing tifrend to 
an era that began 32 years ago. 
when tire former-general took 
power against tire, backdrop of. 
similar economic and political 
tunnoil. Sonre anaJystssaidhis 
proposal for astage-managed 
resigaMoa. and his insistence 
for to ti^E'canstitutioo, 

what was expected vto be, a." ; mxxd at showing himself 
mass anti-government ca^By.' v : enough 

Wednesday is .-tire soniveisay ; tititfeta jp M fa teB -tiM- bis-fam- 
nf the birth of -Indonesia’s . 


nationalist movement against 
Dutch colonial ndc. -. •- • .. 

The protesters are demand¬ 
ing that Suharto step, down 
immediately, dismissing fas 
proposal for a gradual transi¬ 
tion as a stalling tactic tbat 
could allow him to cling to . 
power for months. Many fear 
the defiance of the students and . 
the political opposition - will : 
ultimately lead to new confron¬ 
tation with the nation's power¬ 
ful military, which-is "seen as 
backing Suharto's plan for a 
slow turnover off power as a 
way to avoid the chaos of a 
leadership vaccuum that an 
immediate resignation might 
bring. 

The Jakarta Post summed up 


ify's .’considerable business 
intereSiaife'protected? - "'' ' *.. 

Juwooo Sudarsono. an aca- 
demie wbo joined tire cabinet 
as minister of state for the envi- 
. ronra&l in March, said that 
Hmdectire plan. Suharto would , 
be put of office by the end of 
‘ tije year. But Juwono. in a tele¬ 
vision interview, said Suharto 
was trying to balance two con¬ 
flicting interestsr “On the'one 7 
hand, tire students want him to 
ruagri immediately.' On the 
other hand, tire armed forces 
want to have a gradual and con¬ 
stitutional change”' „He said 
there aire fears that a precipi¬ 
tous resignation “would lead to 
greater chaos antidisintegration 
of the nation.” 

• But Suharto's growing num¬ 


Meanwhile, students have 
staged their most brazen protest 
to dale, taking over lawns and 
buildings,, sitting atop the 
arched roof of the legislative 
chambers and occupying the 
meeting rooms of the adjacent 
• office tower. 

Rais, who : has positioned 
himself at the forefront of the 
country's fractured political 
opposition, said Suharto was 
“foil of illusions and baliucina- 
-tion” for thinking he could slay 
in place to man¬ 
age the 

transition. 

To ease fears 
about a leader¬ 
ship vacuum in 
the country 
should Suharto 
step down imme¬ 
diately. Rais 
offered himself 
as a candidate for 
president Rais 
currently heads 
Mubammadiyah, 
the country's sec¬ 
ond-largest Mus¬ 
lim organization 
with 28 million 
members. • 

Former cabinet 
member Emil 
' . -• Salim, also men¬ 

tioned as a possible presidential 
replacement was equally criti¬ 
cal of Suharto's proposals. 

■ ‘The whole time frame is so 
. dubious —it could be short or it 
. could be two years,” Salim said 
.at r a news conference. The 
dubious time .frame creates this 
uncertainty. Uncertainty is (he 
exact reason we have this eco¬ 
nomic and political crisis.” 

Some analysts said Suharto 
appears to be a victim of more 
than three decades of his own 
aloof style and a presidency 
that largely sustained itself on 
political intrigue and secrecy. 

. “There's so much logic to 
what he is saying, yet there's 
so much information miss¬ 
ing,” said a Western diplomat. 
'- He and others noted that 
when faced with the collapse 
of the currency, the rupiah. 
Iasi October. Suharto signed a 
bailout agreement with the 
. international Monetary Fund 
but never implemented il A 
new agreement was signed in 
.mid-January, with Suharto 
pledging in writing to abolish 
some monopolies held by his 
children and close associates, 
and again he reneged on some 
of the terms almost as soon as 
the document was signed. 

“What it all boils down to is. 
do you trust what this guy is 
saying?” the diplomat said. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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Political fallout from Indian 
H-bomb tests just beginning 


DEEPLY CONCERNED dun 
the "nuclear tide” has turned in 
the wrong direction for the first 
lime in nearly a decade, the 
leaders of the so-called Group 
of S (G-81 struggled Sunday to 
devise a plan to stop a new 
nuclear arms race. 

But after the final session of 
a three-day summit here, they 
conceded that they had not 
developed a clear strategy for 
how lo deal with the problem, 
and British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair expressed "frustra¬ 
tion” at the lack of available 
options. 

in a sepanue meeting. Presi¬ 
dent Clinton and Russian Presi¬ 
dent Boris Yeltsin agreed that 
one step they can lake to uy to 
discourage India and Pakistan 
from conducting nuclear tests 
is to expedite work on nuclear 
weapons reduction treaties. But 
domestic obstacles in Russia 
seemed a significant obstacle 
to that effort. 

India's nuclear tests last 
week and worries that Pakistan 
would follow suit overshad- . 
owed the scheduled topics at 
the annual meeting of the G-K. 
The group consists of the 
. world's seven leading indus¬ 
trial powers—the United 
States, Britain, Canada. France. 
Germany, Italy and Japan— 
plus Russia. 

After failing to win interna¬ 
tional backing for tough puni¬ 
tive measures against New 
Delhi, the United Stales dan¬ 
gled the prospect of significant 
rewards for Pakistan if it 
refrains from testing atomic 
weapons of its own. 

But in the Pakistani capital. 
Islamabad, disappointment that 
the world's eight mosi- 
powertui leaders had offered 
nothing more than a verbal 
condemnation of India height¬ 
ened prospects that Pakistan 
soon will try to match the 
nuclear prowess of its regional 
adversary. 

Pakistani Foreign Secretary 
Shamshad Ahmad said the 
light treatment accorded India 
by. the G-8 leaders meeting 
made it imperative that his 
nation act to safeguard its 
security. 

He slopped short of declar¬ 
ing that Pakistan will detonate , 
a nuclear device but made it 
clear that there were few other . 
options. 

“We cannot act with mad¬ 
ness as the Indians have” 
Ahmad said. “But Pakistan's 
security has been directly 
threatened. It will respond in a 
manner consistent with the 
magnitude of the threat that 
faces us.” 

His comments, coupled with 
the general mood in Islamabad, 
generated a sense of fading 
hope that a regional nuclear 
arms race can be avoided. 

“Pakistan doesn't have a 
choice,” said former Pakistani 
Ambassador to the US 
Moleeha LodhL arguing that 
Pakistan must detonate its own 
nuclear device to respond to 
last week's five nuclear tests by 


arch-rival India. ”A nuclear 
challenge am only be coun¬ 
tered by a nuclear counter- 
response.” 

Thai counter-response could 
he swill. Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif told ruling Mus¬ 
lim League party workers in 
Lahore Sunday that Pakistan 
could prepare a nuclear test 
within "12 lo 26 hours." 

Indicative of the anxiety the 
tests have caused. German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, in 
London lor the G-8 confer¬ 
ence. mistakenly reported that 
Pakistan had already set one 
off. 

“li is only a matter of time.” 
Pakistan's Foreign Minister 
Gohar Ayub Khan told the 
BBC Saturday, adding to the 
confusion and international 
concern Khan said the cabinet 
had approved a nuclear test 
blast, hut the Foreign Ministry 
and §harir s office said the 
government is keeping its 
options open. 

- Yet il was clear in Islamabad 
.ibiuPakistani leaders fell they 
ncedc?k.mn(£ . than xprds to ■ 
•couplet the impact of' India's 
nu ekuir iestiftgi-Atotari made it= 
jdeTiFthat US appeals to refrain 
fnhn' explikling a nuclear 
device rang hollow because the 
Americans could not guarantee 
PaKisUin's security. 

* The G-8‘s failure to agree on 
concrete sanctions to go along 
with its condemnation of 
India's tests and stated inten¬ 
tion to deploy nuclear weap¬ 
ons. Iuls put considerable 
domestic political pressure on 
Pakistani leader Sharif to press 
the nuclear test button— 
despite the potentially dire eco¬ 
nomic consequences of sanc¬ 
tions that would probably fol¬ 
low a Pakistani test. 

The forces pushing Sharif to 
go ahead with a test include 
factions of his own party, virtu¬ 
ally the entire politicofopposi- 
tion. Muslim fundamentalists 
and militant students. His pre¬ 
decessor. Benazir Bhutto, has 
advocated a nuclear test, and 
even his own outspoken for¬ 
eign minister seems to favor 
one. 

Yet beneath the surface. 

. there is still widespread disa¬ 
greement among Pakistanis 
about key related issues, such 
tts nuclear deterrence, the role 
of the United Suites and the 
link between the economy and 
security. 

When it comes to deter¬ 
rence. many advocates of a 
Pakistani nuclear test view ihe 
Cold War as a model. Faced 
with a hostile neighbor with 
five limes the territory, eight 
limes the population, more 
than twice as many soldiers 
and perhaps a small nuclear 
arsenal, many influential Paki¬ 
stanis long lor a nuclear stand¬ 
off with India that will he tense 
but peaceful. 

Only by exploding a nuclear 
device and establishing the fact 
that nuclear aggression will 
ensure mutual destruction can 
.Pakistan guarantee* its own 



G-8 members take a break from discussing crucial issues 


security, say many opinion 
leaders here. To do otherwise 
would be a sign of weakness or 
inability, they say. 

Yet other analysis arc not 
certain whether a nuclear test is 
really needed to deter India 
from possible aggression. 
Retired Lt General Talal 
Masood argues that open test- 
irlf couW-Jend to even more 
development and’dcploymcm. 

“An arms race will only 
make things more insecure 
rather than more secure.” 
Masood said. Unlike the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 
Pakistan and India border on 
one another, have a territorial 
dispute and often have emo¬ 
tional leaders. "It's a very com¬ 
bustible material." Masood 
said. 

There arc also mixed view¬ 
points concerning the fragility 
of Pakistan's economy and its 
vulnerability to international 
pressure. The finance minister 
has noted that inflows of for¬ 
eign capital arc keeping Paki¬ 
stan from defaulting on its 
international loans. Pakistan's 
military is as eager as anyone 
to avoid an economic setback. 

‘The military understands 
the importance of a strong 
economy and an industrial base 
capable of sustaining its armed 
forces" Masood said. If Paki¬ 
stan goes ahead with a nuclear 
lesi and suffers from economic 
sanctions, that will hun the mil¬ 
itary's ability lo get educated, 
skilled soldiers, replacement 
parts and new equipment and 
technology. 

At the same time, however. 
Pakistanis don't want to baner 
their perceived national secur¬ 
ity interests for commercial 
ones. Moreover, they say it is 
unfair that India, because of its 
insular economy, might be bet¬ 
ter able to withstand - any sanc¬ 
tions that are imposed for test¬ 
ing nuclear devices. 

Finally', the role of the 
United States arouses divided 
emotions. 

Pakistan's leaders are upset 
that the United States tried to 
play down the danger of India's 
Hindu nationalist government 
making good on its campaign 
pledge to carry out new nuclear 
tests. Many suspected, at least 


initially, that the United States 
deliberately li inked the ulhcr 
way when India set off its 
blasts. 

And vet the United Stales is 
now clearK leading the cam¬ 
paign for international eco¬ 
nomic sanctions against India, 
which seem, for the moment at 
least, to have heen dc fleeted by 
the indecision al l he G-8 
meeting. 

But there are other options. 
The 1>S plans to try to take 
advantage of China’s influence 
in the region. President Clin¬ 
ton's upcoming visit to Beij¬ 
ing—which seemed destined to 
be n minefield of political sen¬ 
sitivities about Tibet and 
human rights—will take on ;i 
very different tone as the 
Americans will arrive with a 
list of pleas for China's help. 

For starters, the United 
Stales will ask China, which 
two years ago promised to hall 
nuclear tests and join the nnn- 
pmli feral inn club, to refrain 
from restarting its testing pro¬ 
gram m the desert post of Lop 
Nor in Xinjiang region, despite 
what is viewed here as Indias 
blatant provocation. Beijing 
has not signaled that it wifi 
resume the tests, but China and 
India fought a brief border war 
in 1962 and still have unre¬ 
solved disputes. 

Second, the Americans will 
need China in control Pakistan, 
one of Beijing's nldcsi and 
ileniro allies Having possibly 
supplied Pakistan w ith the rudi¬ 
ments of a nuclear weapons 
program. China now needs to 
ask the Pakistani leadership not 
to use them. 

This process prohablv 
already has begun, with the 
Chinese joining' the club of 
world nations privately heg- 
ging Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawar Sharif not to retaliate 
for the Indian testing. How¬ 
ever. in the event that Pakistan 
explodes its own test bomb. 
China has an even more critical 
role to play as an intermediary 
to halt the nuclear escalation. 

The outside world may have 
been shocked by the wide¬ 
spread joy in India—the land 
of Mohandas Gandhi and the 
philosophy of nonviolence— 
over the announcement of the 


nuclear tests. It is natural to he 
bewildered by people rejoicing 
over w hat conceivably could be 
the first step in their ov.n 
annihilation. 

But you can be sure the rul¬ 
ing Bharatiya Janata Party, nr 
BJP. was not surprised. 

Although it heads India's 
coalition government, the BJP 
has a problem. Its main 
strength is in the populous Gan- 
gelic plain of northern India— 
where it is identified as a Hindi: 
nationalist party. bulv.-arl 
against the country's 2 <hi mil¬ 
lion Muslims and southern 
Indians who do nol spent 
Hindi. 

The BJP has never been the 
truly national party that (he 
Congress Party, ruler of India 
for most of the years since 
independence in 1047. ha- 
always been, even in its current 
weakened state. Often forgot¬ 
ten. however, is that one nl the 
main ways the Congress Part;, 
expanded irs reach was by tap¬ 
ping the nationalist fervor 
roused by India's three war- 
with Pakistan. 

This latest surge of national 
pride—similar lo emotion* 
engendered hy a one-sidcil 
Indian victory over Pakistan on 
the cricket pilch—wu- pre¬ 
cisely what BJP leader and 
Prime Minister Alai Behan 
Vajpayee, always one of the 
canniest of Indian political per¬ 
sonalities. was counting on 
Alter these tests, in I act. look 
for the BJP to hnuden its polit¬ 
ical base, particularly in south¬ 
ern India. 

Of course, the downside ot 
the narrow gains hy a single 
Indian political part} is that the 
kind nl lervcnl. irrational 
nationalism now in evidence in 
India exists in .in even more 
virulent form in Pakisian. Paki¬ 
stan is India without the tradi¬ 
tion ol nhimxii —the nonvio¬ 
lence advocated hy Gandhi, hi 
Pakistan, the truck drivers 
adorn their vehicles with paint¬ 
ings of F-Hi lighters sold to 
Pakistan hv the United States. 

Moreover. Pakistan has 
lost—or at best tied—during il ■ 
three conflicts with India. 
Thanks to India, the pressures 
on Pakistani Prime Minister 
Sharif arc immense. If Pakistan 
is cupabie. js it has lone 
claimed, it is very likely i«> test 
some ly pe nl nticic.ir dev ice. 

This is where China comes 
into play. Now that the nigh- 
mare scenario has begun lo 
develop—i v. o potential 1} 

unstable Third World countnes 
engaging in a game ol nuclear 
onc-upsmanship—the most 

important goal is not to keep 
Pakisian front retaliating. 

The real challenge will come 
after the Pakistan riposte. Can 
the two neighbors, whose capi¬ 
tals arc only an hour away hy , 
air and who share rivers*anil 
culture going back thousands of 
years, avoid another level of 
escalation?! 

I A Tbnes-Washington Post 
News Service 


Old stereotypes run amok 


* 



By Anatol Lieven 

“ON RUSSIA’S windswept steppes, the; 
Cossacks ride again.” read die headline- as 
the western press recently lauded the “fear¬ 
some Cossack.” it is the hyp e - of an 
instantly recognized celluloid character, a 
matinee hero, half-sinister and haff % 
romantic. The Cossacks are a classic exam¬ 
ple of how a stereotype of Russia persists in 
the face or overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. 

pnr if the Cossacks are indeed.Russia.s 
sword, in Chechnya it proved to be made 
not of steeL but of wet cardboard. Tbar 
members showed no desire whaisave to 

fichu and there was certainly no flood of 

militant volunteers to their rarfts. And Hits 

was true even though ifte result of me war 
was to confirm Chechen possession of cer¬ 
tain areas which were, for several centuries, 
inhabited by Cossacks. , 

By December 1995, when Lmet Yun 
Galkhin. ataman ol the Russian 
Chechnya, for die Iasi time in the nuned 
citv of Grozny, he was a broken ntao.Ej&bt 
Utths before a Chechen victory wfndv, in 
ctt'cel ended the war. he was trying 

W leave. This was despite the fact 
and the other ethnic Russians were suppos- 
Sfy l “he protection of 
sank of Russian troops, whowmtmte^ 
and vastly outgunned the Chechen forces 

Cossacks h=lp us- 

25 J: 

Oration andiheY have no serious weapons. 

Ihe Cossack movement 
His contempt i° r inc 

was uneunccalcd. 



don't care if they call, themselves Cossacks, 
they can call themselves whatever they like 
for all I care, 1 know what I call them ... 
The Chechens now,.they are a strong peo¬ 
ple, physically and spiritually...” 

. ■ Galldhhi, like most Russian civilians in 
Chechnya, also had nothing but contempt 
wholly justified by die event for the Rus¬ 
sian army for its unwillingness to seek com¬ 
bat with the Chechens: The soldiers just sit 
behind their concrete blocks, and if a Che¬ 
chen takes a shot at them, they blaze away 
in all directions and -kill anything dun 
moves.” 

The failure of the Russian army and the 
Cossack movement in Chechnya illustrates 
the most important characteristic of Russia 
today: the desperate weakness both of the 
Russian state and of Russian society. 
Together, they make for a countiy which is 
radically different from any Russia that has 
existed in the pasL- 

Russia more closely resembles a weak, 
oligarchical, heavily-criminalized Latin 
American country of the recent past than it 
does the Soviet Union or the Russia of the 
isars, with which so .many western com¬ 
mentators obsessively compare iL 

At its simplest, the weakness of the Rus¬ 
sian state-means that it has been unable to 
raise the taxes to pay or supply its army 
property, or to prevent corrupt bureaucrats 
add officers from stealing what resources 
are available. The result has been hungry, 
badly equipped, demoralized, literally suici¬ 
dal soldiers and juniotf officers who despise 
the state As “Valery,” an interior forces 
conscript told me in Chechnya: The Che¬ 
chens are fighting well because they're 
fighting to defend titdr homes^ and. we're 

fighting because our commanders tell us to 
fight. And who are our commanders? 
Thieve? who steal from us and then send us 


to die to cover up their own political 
mistakes.” 

The weakness of Russian society comes 
from 70 years of Communist rule, during 
which especially of course under Lenin and 
Stalin every autonomous, spontaneously 
generated social, cultural and political insti¬ 
tution was remorselessly smashed, and soci¬ 
ety atomized. 

’The lock of real democratic control has 
allowed the plundering of Russia's 
resources by the new elites in what was 
dubbed “privatization.” This process had 
strong analogies to “land reform” in liberal 
states such as Mexico and Italy in the 19th 
century enormous tracts of land were trans¬ 
ferred to officials, businessmen and politi¬ 
cians with links to the liberal regimes. The 
mass of the population either did nor benefit 
or actively suffered as a result 

However, the lack of true democracy and 
civil society in Russia, the apathy and cyni¬ 
cism of the mass of the population have 
also had one good effect: they have pre¬ 
vented mass mobilization behind political 
causes and after all. given the economic 
suffering and moral chaos in Russia today, 
there is no guarantee whatsoever that these 
causes would not have been chauvinist 
ones. 

The failure of the Cossacks to mobilize 
large numbers of Russians—even in the 
most ethnically mixed and sensitive areas 
like the North Caucasus—behind paramili¬ 
tary nationalism is.acasc in point. This has 
been a key part of the failure of Russia so 
far to take die Serbian path; that is. mobiliz¬ 
ing large numbers of people, in Russia 
itself, but much more important, in the Rus¬ 
sian minorities outside Russia, to fight for a 
new, ethnically based Russian empire. 

To its credit, the government of Boris 
Yeltsin has never adopted such a strategy 



hut us the failure of the Cossacks demon¬ 
strates. even if Moscow were to try to mobi¬ 
lize Russians behind such a policy, the apa¬ 
thy of the population would make it 
unlikely to succeed. 

As Chechnya demonstrated, when the 
Russian army failed, there was no mass 
movement of Russian nationalism—let 
alone of Russian volunteers—to insist that 
the government fight on to protea Russians 
in Chechnya and suppress Chechen separa- ■ 
tism. Most Russians make no secret of their 
acute dislike for Chechens, but as opinion 
polls repeatedly demonstrated, the war 
against tltem never enjoyed wide popularity 
and. by 1996. a large majority of Russians 
wanted to get out. 

As for the vast majority of young Rus¬ 
sians. their abhorrence of military service, 
their utter unwillingness to go to fight for 
Russia in Chechnya or anywhere else, 
indeed their overwhelming indifference lo 
Russian “national causes” should be blind¬ 
ingly apparent The commander of an elite 
Russian military unit told me: “Who'd be a 
soldier if you could get a job in a bank?” 

Modernization and urbanization mean 


that Russians have over the years been 
exposed to many of the same demilitarizing 
influences as their equivalents in the west, 
albeit of a peculiar kind This process was 
greatly assisted by the futile and bloody war 
in Afghanistan. Most of Russian society 
today is profoundly cynical, individualist 
and materialist and exactly the reverse of 
nationalist, let alone militarist. 

Bui here lies the problem for western 
analysis. Too many senior western analysts 
of Russia, most of whom were “experts' in 
Soviet studies, do not know contemporary 
Russian youth at all. They have never 
spent time in a Russian discotheque or 
night club, and they have never talked to 
young Russians about their real beliefs and 
aspirations. 

It is. perhaps, hardly fair to expect these 
elderly professors and retired generals to 
have to jig around ro Russian pop music. It 
is fair to ask some of the professional Rus¬ 
sophobes. given their absence from the con¬ 
temporary Russian scene, whether they 
should be a little less categorical about 
asserting that a basically unchanging Rus¬ 
sian nation has a permanent commitment (o 


imperialism and conquest. 

This .stereotype of Russia is a virtual lit¬ 
any for many US commentators in particu¬ 
lar. These views arc a striking example of 
how. like the Cossacks, when a certain 
national stereotype has lasted long, enough 
and taken sufficiently deep rout, it can he 
almost impervious to ewdenee or rational 
argument. 

As for the new Russian elite, it should he 
obvious that they have heen obsessed with 
filling their own pockets at the expense ol 
the Russian state, not with restoring it as a 
“great power." 

There has certainly Irecn no evidence of 
concern for the Russian armed forces in any 
of their actions. Under their rule. Russia has 
become a state for which no sane soldier 
would wish to die—certainly not to die 
without even being paid. 

Anatol Lieven’s Chechnya: Tombstone 
of Russian Power, from which this article is 
condensed, is published by Yale University 
Press at £25 ■ 
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‘My Guest My Customer 1 
workshop at Inter.Con 

MY GUEST M\ Customer work¬ 
shop was held last week ul the 
HolcI Inter. Continental Jordan. 
The workshop was designed for 
newly hired staff in the Hotel, pro¬ 
viding them with the knowledge 
necessary to give '.heir guests the 
best service and make their slays • 
as comfortable us possible. 1 

The work shop was facilitated bv 
Ms M. N.Lvak the hotel's training 
coordinator. At the end of the 
three day workshop, the partiei- 
pams received a ceniticurc from 
Keen Heu^cling. the executive l 
assistant manager. ■ i 


A potpourri of events, exhibits 


American arts 
surprisingly rei 




flavor 


"v Kofi Attah 

■’.'acini to The Star 

__ he American Cultural Center has 

T *— devoted considerable attention over 
the years tu the indispensable role 
lhai ihc am play in promoting 
understanding between peoples. The 
:hrce-day American Arts Festival, held 
•vtween lust week and organized by the 
-vmcrican Cultural Center under the patronage 
•.«f Her Majesty Queen Noor is a case in point. 

The festival provided an excellent vehicle 
or fostering exactly that kind of 
jndcrsianding. especially since the 
presentations were not exclusively 
American', but were instead & blend of 
mistic tendencies that had an American, yet 
also a distinctively regional, flavor. 

The festival featured two performances by 
juitarist .lad Azkoul—one ot them a duet 
•xith oud player Sakher Hattar—and a lecture 
entitled "Contemporary 
Arab Art in the US.” given pR jgjBLMi| K . A |Uj Bt K 8 
ny Salwa Nashashabi. l3|8BllpBp^gS|[j 
i minder and curator of the 
International C-Mincil for 
Women in the Arts. The i 

performances and lectures I ^W Bg^a^'S 
were put in perspective by hjBpIlP ft 
tandem exhibits of the jHnWj 
work of jewelry designer ' '.ShPP Pi 
S uzanna Cl Masry and 
sculptor Samer Tahliaa. j gBSBwkfc l ?' 1 Iga 
For El Masry working in • _ 

jewelry satisfies an '' 

essential need—her works 
are pan of a constantly 
evolving, creative process. 

“I doift like my work to 

look finished—I like to -jiBwJra-* (• x 

leave it somewhere jua 

between rough and l«gaK5S| 5fc 

classical. It must retain 

aspects of the crafting 

process that shows it has been hand-worked 

and it also has to have a human feel to it." she 

says. The 150-odd pieces of jewelry displayed 

in the inner hall of the American Cultural 

Center were nearly all made of silver. Indeed. 

Masry revealed that she "draws inspiration 

from silver." 

The jewelry on display constituted earrings, 
necklaces, brooches, pins, pendants and rings. 
The variety of design in her earrings, 
especially, was a literal demonstration of her 
inventiveness as well as the craftsmanship it 
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I Suzanna El Masry (avow* 
I and one of her bejewelled 
pieces {left) 


IfewA V.s,~vjf* 

i-V'M . 


took to nrAc ner ideas, and :he 


pair set v itli enamel, and 
another decorated with pine 
.’ircou Ar.J despite tnc fac 
she prefer- t».* work in silver, there were 
several attractive pieces in gold plate, worked 
witn blue and red enamels. Mj*iv noted that 
very often, the choice ol color oi die atones 
she uses—as .veil as their raw 

shape—indicate*, a direction that lead- the 
piece to its final form. 

El Masry was born in Cairo and caueated 
there untii 1969 She completed jn 
apprenticeship in jewelry making at the 
famous Khan El Khalili. In addition, she 


studied painting and textile design >'r. :f-r !'S. 
at the Newark School for Fine ai.id industri.i! 
Ails. Today, her designs have earned her 
iniernjtio!i:d icelaim. and she i:a* ii«:d 
numerous exhibitions in Egypt. Fran*.:. 
Turkey anil the United Slates. Some her 
•vurt.* are on pci uiane til displ.iv in *. 1 utid 

Fa.ris. 

Also on display in the Cultural Conte; wore 
Samer Tjhbaa’s unusual sc u! blit res. Tncy 
provided an .ilir.*’-< shocking ei-nuast in 
Masry‘s intricate work. Tahhatfs nieces are. 
aside front being larger in the hieiv.i -arise, 
also concerned with a much broader concept 
ii‘" rr» ce-s. iic h.v. .1 very ur. 14 .fe way ot 
expressing what happen - in rea 1 life T.ibbaa 
say; ins primary concern is vi:h analyzing 
society, and ihi* being the ease, the i.u.ier!/r.» 
he uses <11 his work come direct■> fr •in the 
socier. he is living in "My sculpt ;to 
rmtivi'ted h« my ciivinonmcm.' !e !an:d. 
“One work leads to another." Indeed, rr.i t 
the l(> pieces h.. has on 

display in the outer hail of :... 

the Cultural Center jiv : 
made irom materials : J'-- 

around him. i 1 

Sculpture number ( 

!—"Railroad Track . 

Series"—sculpted in i 

was made of wood and east ;, 
lead. "Yjrtnouk River." a • 

.beauiit'ui rose stone cm 1 
display, was sculptured out j 
»*i a magnificent stone ' 
lrum libkl One of the best , 
of his pieces was a welded 1 - 
car bumper, which is one } „• 
ol Tahh.ui's favorites, and ./ 
which, he says, inspired '• 
him completely, and ted 
down i number ci new 
creative path- he hadn't 
prev ic'Jsiy imagined. _ 

But it was the 
conspicuously attractive 
exhibit number II—"4 Pencils - '—that 
the most impressive ol' all of Tar-baa - pieces 
Made Irom tar. pigment and plyv. 1 v. 1 j. the 
four giant pencils projected upward> toward 
the sky. a clear sign of confidence and 
optimism. 

Another piece, called simply ’Red. Black 
and Blue" and nude of painted wc-od in 
rectanguiar shape*, dominates the entire 
exhibition hall. 

A! Tabhaa was horn in tail' in 1945 and 





ffigg fpfo j ‘*4 Pencils" (left) made by 
| sculptor Samer Tabbaa 
■mm I (above) 

I 5,1 “died sociology, 

j anthropology, fine arts and 
' scul P ture a* Kent State 
.mf- I University in the US. 
ijHKMili *. | He has participated in 
l . several exhibitions, symposia 
*•' j and festivals in France. 
' fjfeiffi i f - e ^ aflon - Bangladesh, - Italy. 

• and Spain. In 1989 he 

_ j represented Jordan at .the 

Barbican “Art of the Jsiamic 
Countries" exhibition. 

One of his best-known works is the 
sculptural waterfall project at the Second 
Circle in Amman. 

He is married, and and lives with his wife 
and two children in Mahes. Jordan where he 
aiso has his atelier. 

The sculpture and jewelry exhibit—parr of 
the ihree-day American Arts 
Festival—continues until 25 May at the 
American Cultural Center in Abdoun. daily 
except Fridays and Saturdays. ■ 


Local piano prodigy set 


to compete on world stage 


By \nea de Maio 

.**/'-• ini lo The Slur 

I n an unforgettable full house concert last 
Wednesday at the Royal Cultural Centre. 
Jordanian wonder child Karim Said 
performed a flawless program of classical, 
romantic and contemporary pieces, with a 
technique and "understanding" that astonished 
even the specialists attending the event. With a 
12-piccc repertoire including Bach, Clementi. 
Mozart. Beethoven, and Chopin, the 
nine-year-old Karim reached the hearts of the 
public, who responded with thunderous 
applause. Encouraged by the audience's 
appreciation. Karim felt progressively more at 
ease on stage and displayed even more than his 
own unusually high level of virtuosity and 
musicality. 

"Although he Marled a bit tensed, the 
performance as a whole was 3 success." 
commented Karim's teacher, piano faculty 
member of the .National Music Conservatory 
Agnes Bashir. Karim looked very happy that 
so many grown-ups and children had come to 
see him. At the end of the concert. Karim's big 
smile and sparkling eyes expressed both his joy 
and surprise at the public's extremely warm 
response. “He's risen above all expectations." a 
Freddy for Music teacher said. "With every 
passing year this boy makes enormous progress 
in technique." music expert Jean-Claude 
Elias exclaimed. 

Last Wednesday \ performance is the 
"prelude" to Karim's participation in his first 
international competition in Romania in June. 
Demanding perfect concentration and great 
stamina, the non-stop one-hour concert was an 
excellent exercise for the first Jordanian pianist 
ever to participate in an international 
competition. Organized by the National Music 
Conscrvatory/Noor Al Hussein Foundation, in 
cooperation with the InterContinental Hotels of 
Amman and Bucharest, the concert was also 
meant to partially finance Karim's trip to 
Romania. 

Born nine years ago on November 26 in 
Amman. Karim has grown up in a “pro-music" 
fi.roily environment. "My grandmother who 
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lives on the floor above is a jazz riani a and i 
have always liked listening to her.’ Karim said 
in explanation of how he was first attracted to 
the instrument. His father plays the guiur. but 
Karim chose the piano. Encouraged by his 
mother, at the age of five he started to take 
private lessons with Bashir. He became a 
student at the National Music Conservatory in 
September 1997. where he has since proved 
both his talent and commitment. 

Currently in grade four at the B.tccuLutcule 
School. Karim is a child like all the other.:, but 


his everyday program differ* considerably from 
that of his friend*. "There is commitment and 
sacrifice in doing one thing properly.” si rosed 
Dina Said. Karim"mother, “Parents in 
Amman register their children lor .-ill kinds of 
extra-curricular autivrhc.* and don 5 Id them 
miss one birthday party to which they arc 
invited." she said.’continuing emphatically that 
"In cror case, piano crimes at the cost of other 
ihingf-" 

In gar,cud. Karim practice.- one in-ur daily. 
\N hen he prepare* a concert, the lime allot red io 


exercising is dnubic. Karim knows that he is 
not supposed lo play football and basketball. 
K-cjusc they can cause him hand injuries that 
could ruin his career. "I don't have much free 
lime." jdmits Kariin with a smile. "But when I 
get some. I visit liie classical music club on the 
Jordanian Internet. I play with my brother or 1 
iisten to music.” he said with a sparkle in his 
big dark eyes. “I love jazz, pop and classical 
music, but 1 hate rap," he added. 

"Talent alone is not enough to become a 
pianist." Bashir underscored. “The attention the 
child and his family pay to it is essential.’' she 
continued. “Talent is a piece of gold that you 
either craft into a jewel or not." his mother said 
in a determined voice. According to Bashir, 
Karim definitely has his family's moral support 
to chisel his talent and become a concert 
pianist. "Karim has achieved good classical 
techniques and is ready for the romantic 
period." Bashir announced. "We have just 
Marled approaehinc a little of Chopin, but we 
musi be very careful with those techniques 
because they are very- difficult for a child's 
hands." 

The next step for Karim is a big one: moving 
onto the international stage. Competing with 
children his own age from Europe and other 
continents is the only means For him to get both 
a personal realistic evaluation on a European 
scale and a clear picture or what happens today 
in the music world. ‘The skills of a pianist have 
to jo with more than simply running your 
linger.* up and down the keys." Bashir pointed 
out. Concern ration, understanding, 
imcrprcLinon. musicuiiiy. visual memory, and 
perfect pitch are as important as technique, and 
at his young age Karim.has already proven that. 
he has all of them. 

Determined to become a career pianist, he is 
aware thar polishing his enormous raw talent 
will take time, commitment and lots of love.mid 
support. ■•Although ! do not want to 
prognosticate, i think that everything will go 
jum fine ;r« Bucharest." Ms Bashir said. ■ 



! ■ HonwfieW Fedttt/T 
co GarciadLorca < 

j The Spanish Cultural Center' 
continues its homage to An¬ 
dalusian poet Garcia Lorca 
with two films and one musi- - 
cal performance. L . Schedule 
as follows: 

May 21— La casa de Ber- . 
nardoAIba (1987). Bernards 
Alba, imposes an eight-year 
mourning period mi herself 
and her four marriage-aged 
daughters after her husband 
dies. The film follows the de¬ 
generation of their inter¬ 
relationship during this peri- . 
od of time from a seemingly ■ 
normal household into one 
half-crazed with morbid frus¬ 
tration. Dialog written by 
Lorca. In Spanish only, at In¬ 
stitute Cervantes <near Third 
Circle, behind the. Inter.Con 
Hotel)- 5 pm - 
May 2’&—Uodas de sangre 
1 1938). Original film version 
of Lorca play. Surreal drama 
in which a bridegroom and 
the mysterious "Leona r- 
do"—who has, it seems, an 
unclear yet intimate fascina¬ 
tion with the bride—fight 
and mortally -wound each 
other in her presence. In 
Spanish only, at Instituto 
Cervantes at 5 pm 
May 30—A theatrical perfor¬ 
mance based on traditional 
gypsy songs, entitled Federi¬ 
co Garda. Lorca and Anda- ' 
lusuu at the Royal Cultural 
Center, 8 pm ' 


• l?tey'’2S^S tantcy rdnd Iris. 
-wwh MriS Fcffidf and Robert 
DeNiro. Both shows at 5 pm 

■ The Goethe Institute trib¬ 
ute in celebration of the 
100th anniversary of Benoit 
Brecht's birth closes with a 
final film, presented at the 
Instinit (near Third Circle): 
May 24— Mutter Courage 
and ihre Kinder (I960). 
Film of famous Brecht play 
chronicling the Thirty Years’ 
War. In German only. 7 pm . 

■ Darat al Fumin's Thurs¬ 
day evening film series— 
concentrating in May on Lat¬ 
in American artists— 
continues. On May 21 there 
will be an hour-long docu¬ 
mentary on the fieiy and ec¬ 
centric Mexican painter 
Frieda Kahlo, entitled Par- ■ 
trait of an Artist. This will, 
be followed on May 28 with 
The Rotund World of Bote - 
ro, a film about Columbian 
artist Fernando Bolero. 
Both films are at 6 pm 


Films 

■ French Cultural Center 
(Jabal Weibdeh): 

May 25— Ma saison prefe- 
r£e (1993). featuring Cathe¬ 
rine Deneuve. A mother’s 
death brings a brother and 
sister together after a long 
separation: The tragedy of 
the event provides them with 
an opportunity to rediscover 
the forgotten emotional inti¬ 
macy they once shared as 
children. Two shows. 6:30 
and 8:30 pm 

■- At the British Council, 
Rainbow Street, Jabal Am¬ 
man: 

May 26 —Never Say Never 
Again. Sean Connery as the 
ubiquitous 007 in a film 

studded with—what else?_ 

girls, gadgets ami gripping 
action, all of which Bond 
C... James Bond..") handles 
with his usual savoir faire 7 
. pm 

Way. —TuuckdoKn On 

Button Moon. Children's 
fiuiii recommended for 
4 to 6.6 pm 

■ The : American Center! Ab- 
doun), presents films with 
flowers as a theme: 

May 21— Steel Magnolias 

g^y MacLaine] 
Sally Fields and Julia Rob¬ 
erts. - 


Exhibitions 

■ At Darat al Funun (Jabal 
Weibdeh). an exhibit Df. 
graphic and oil works on 
paper by_ Tunisian artist 
Gulder TriJa opens on May 
25 at 6 pm. The show, com¬ 
prising work done between 

1973 and 1995. will run until 
June 26. 

■ Berlin-based Syrian artist. 
Marwan's show, "A Suite 
of Heads," continues through . 
28 May at Darat aJ Funun.- • 

■ Lebanese-American artist . 
and writer Etel Adrian's ex¬ 
hibit, "Artist's Books of Art 
and Poetry” runs until May 
28 at Darat al Funun. 

■ At the Goethe InstituL an 
exhibition of theater posters 
for Bertolt Brecht plays per¬ 
formed by the legendary the-, 
atcr group Berliner Ensem¬ 
ble between 1949 and 1956 
will run from May 17 to28.. 

P A 1 7! 16, American Center 
Exhibitions by jewelry artist 
Suzanna El Masry and- 
sculpior Samer Tabbaa too-, 
until May 25. - 

• An exhibition of materials. 
relating to the . woritq£. 
French architect Christian; 
de Portzamparc continues • 
at the University of JonJan'. 
until June 4. Portzarhpai&S \ 
designs have become part^f], 
jhc urban landscape ffcwi ’ 
New York to Parrs toTokj^’ 

Lfcctures •.. V.'- 

■ On May 27 at '5 ph^rEtt^ 
American Center.^ 
present a media fOnrm^wl 
Water Sector projectyi)&p^ 
dan being conducted: 

U5 Agency for InferrtM^fflK 
ueyelopmenu For -detd^ 

“to. 591 0,01 --^p 
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Programs on JTV 
from 23— 29 May 


SB* 


cinemas 


• Philadelphia I (Teh 4634149): 

The Jackal 

• Philadelphia H (Tel:4634149): 

Liar-Liar 

• Galleria I (Tel: 079 33430): The Mirror Has Two The 
The Preacher’s Wife I Titanic 

• Galleria H (Tel: 079 33430): Shadow Conspiracy 

m Plaza (Td: 5699238): Titanic 

• Concord I (Tel: 5677420): The Relic 

• Concord II (Tel: 5677420): Kamanana \ Arabic) 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Johnny Quest 

3:30—I Wanna Be_ 

, 4:00—Neighbors 
■$' 4 JO—Ocean Wilds 
5:00—French Program 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News In French 
7:15—Discovery Magazine 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—You Bet Your Life 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 

8 JO—Prism 
9:10—Sirens 
10:00—News At Ten 
1OJ0—Feature Film: Sweet 
Dreams, starring: Tiffani 
Amber and David Newsom 
12:00—Are You Being 
Served 

SUNDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—The Pumpkin Patch 
3:20—The Pink Panther 
Jj 3:30—Skippy 
■ 4:00—The American Chart 
Show 

5:00—In The Wild 
6:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—A Tour in France 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Life’s most 
Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—Taste of Africa 
8 JO—Challenges 
9:10—Renegade 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—Come Hi 
11:10—The Nanny 

MONDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
Pt. 3:10—Fred and Barney Show 
1 3:3—Raider of the South 
Pacific 

4:00—Neighbors 
4:30—Last Frontiers 
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Taste of Africa, Sundayat 8:00 pm. 


5:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7 J5—Hope and Gloria 
8:00—Perspective 
9:10-99-1 “Stone” 

10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Law and Order 
11:10—Bay Watch Nights 

TUESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Pro Star 


3 JO—Small Talk 
4:00—Bordertown 
4:30—The Health Show 
5:00—Route of Capricorn 
6:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Step by Step 
8:00—What would you do 
8JO—Rhodes 
10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Feature Rlm:77ie 
Lottery, starring: Dan Cortese 


and Veronica Canwriehl 
12:00—Metro CaT6 ' 

WEDNESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Mr Bogus Show 

3 JO—Castle of Adventure 
4:00—The Album Show 
5:00—French Program 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Buddies 
8:00—Envoy Special 
9:10— Kung Fu 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:30—Nutcracker f Mini 
Si-ritwj 

THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Dinky Dis 
3:30—The Animal Park 
4:00—French Programs 

4 JO—Blue Water Dreaming 
5:00—NBA Games 

6:00—Slider 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Big Brother Jake 
8:00—Great Romance 

8 JO—Dr Quinn, The 
Medicine Woman 

9:10—The Oprah Winfrey 
Show 

10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Feature Film: 
Illusions, Marring: Paul Maniee 
and Melinda Cordell 
12:00—Can't Hurry Love 

FRIDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Teddy Ruxpin 
3:30—Wishbone 
4:00—He Shoots, He Scores 
4:30—Tartan 

5 JO—The French Program 


7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—The Fresh Prince of 
Bel Air 

8:00—Life on the Internet 
8:30—The Brain “Evolution' 
9:10—Bahyloa-5 
10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Melissa {Mini Series) 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANpAIS 

SAMEDI 

17 KM)—Faut pas rever 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L'ceuf de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 

18:00—Bonne esperance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUNDI 

17:00—Thalassa 
19 KM)—I,e Journal 
19:15—Cinq sur Cinq 

MARDI 

18:00—lass cceurs brutes (4) 
19:00—l^e Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCREDI 

18:00—Ushuaia 
19:00—I.e Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

JEUDI 

16:10—L'ecole des fans • 
f 9:tK)—la: Journal 
19:15—A tomes croc bus 

VENDREDI 

17 JO—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—AH6 la Terre 


Autumn 1997-1998 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Up: The sun’s in Gemini, 
excellent for scholars of all sorts. 
Study finances while the Moon's in 
thrifty Taums. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). Gather 
what’s owed to you. Take care of a 
friend's needs. Be compassionate, 
even if you don’t understand com¬ 
pletely. 

Taunts (April 20-May 20). You’re 
derisive but could be ralkwf into being 
foolish. Watch your money, if you're 
on a tight budget 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Pay 
back an old debt You’D be fid! of new 
schemes. Launch into as many as pos¬ 
sible. Even try something impossible. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Friends 
give you the inside scoop. Keep it to 
youreelf or it’ll be all over town. Act 
on your secret information. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Don’t be 
late to work, or there'll be trouble. 
Your friends demand all your time and 
attention. Do your best to accommo¬ 
date them. Guilt may be a burden 

Virgo (Aug. 23^Sept. 22). Decide 
so you’ll have your plan ready. It's 
confusing, but you can bold your own. 
You and your friends will be sure of 
what you want. 

Libra (Sept 23-OcL 23). Pay bills 
so you’ll know how much you have 
left You’D get the chance to see new 
things and go new places. 

Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21k Deride 
with your mate so you can go shop¬ 
ping. You'll spend money like it was 
water, if you’re not careful. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Work hard so you can get off early. 
You and a friend want to compete 
with each other and you’ll leave the 
others far behind. 

Capricorn (Dec 22-Jan. 19k True 
love beckons but other assignments 
get in the wny. You're kept hopping 
but you may find some time for your 
best friend. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18k You’D 
have to get back to work. Confer with 
a friend on household chores and 
reach a better arrangement. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). A 
neighbor’s advice could save you a 
bundle. Pay attention, instead of pay¬ 
ing top dollar. Chaos at home leads to 
a better arrangement all around. 


If You’re Having a Birthday nils 
Week: This year starts slow, but picks 
up speed. Pay attention, so you’ll 
arrive safely where you want to go. 
You can do amazing things. Deckle 
what yon want to accomplish and then 
learn what you need to know. 
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Would You 
Believe... 


[ Eyeglasses did not come \ 
i into use until the 14th centu- [ 

j ry in Europe. ! 


, i More than 600 racetrack 

■ I fens died after a grandstand 
j j collapsed Feb. 26. 1916, in 
| J Hong Kong. 

M ...... 

I ' More than likely, you've 
| i suffered at least a bout or two 
| |of reflux esophagitis. That’s 
| ; the fancy name for heartburn, i 

j Christopher Columbns J 
made a total of four trips to } 
i [ the New World. 1 

i •--- 

; The month of July is . 

! named after Julius Caesar. 

| August is named after! 

■ Augustas Caesar. - I 

i ■ •• • ":\ 

| Mitchell is the highest U.S. f 
mountain cast of the Misas- 
•sppi River, . 

* « • 

Actress Debbie Reynolds 
was named Mss Burhank of 
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Russian oriental carpet 
trade frayed by peace 


By Vanora Bennett 

DERBENT. Russia—Under the fortress walls, 
the merchants of this honey-colored stone city on 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea. at the cross¬ 
roads of three empires, arc doing what their 
ancestors have done for 800 years—laying our 
hand-woven carpets for sale. 

During centuries of conflict under Persian. 
Turkish and Russian empires, rug salesmen here 
traditionally have done lucrative business by buy¬ 
ing family carpels from refugees on the run from 
warfare across the Caucasus Mountains and along 
the shores of the Caspian. 

But something disastrous has started to happen 
to the region's hand-made carpel trade in the last 
two years: Peace keeps breaking out. 

"Look at it now." says woebegone trader Mag¬ 
omed Magomedov. forlornly gesturing around. 
Just u dozen carpels arc 
pinned up outside the north 
side of the long defensive 
wall that Derbent's one¬ 
time Persian masters built 
in the 6th centuiy. A half 
dozen men. all with the 
same mournful expression, 
are waiting for buyers. 

The region's carpet- 
making legacy from the 
great carpet'cultures of Per¬ 
sia and Turkey was institu¬ 
tionalized under Soviet 
rule. Factories mass- 
produced carpets with 
approximately traditional 
designs, although village 
women went on weaving 
their own and giving dow” 
ries of carpets at marriage 
—a practice frowned on by 
Communist Party bosses. 

But the bonanza years _ 

for carpet dealers were 
right after the Soviet Union collapsed. The lands 
around Russia's southern border, a linderbox of 
Christian and Muslim ethnic groups with long 
memories lor old feuds, went up in flames. In the 
five years after the Soviet collapse, there were 
conflicts hetween Armenians and Azerbaijanis. 
Georgians and Abkhazian separatists, and Rus¬ 
sians and Chechen separatists. 

In the early 1990s. more than one million peo¬ 
ple lied shattered villages and towns, taking with 
them only their bedding and carpets—many of 
which they were forced io sell. 

But now stability is returning to the region. 
The wars have stopped, or been suspended. The 
refugees have sold their rugs, and many have 
found new homes and jobs: so have many of the 
traders from those days. 

The only carpels being made by hand and sold 
in Dcrheni arc those of women here in the multi¬ 
ethnic republic of Dagestan. But this domestic 
weaving was never intended as a money-making 
business and is done more for private, family 
purposes. 

Magomedov'.s wire. Asli. wrapped in scarf and 
enveloping clothes, is one of the weavers. She 
has just dismantled the huge loom that stood all 
winter in front of the family television set She's 

a»aSsi®S3B 



planning to start weaving again in the fall. 

Some of the Magomedovs' carpets arc dowry 
offerings from the family's two new daughters- 
in-law. A betrothed woman's family still must 
provide at least one big carpet, a flat-weave rug. a 
runner and a half dozen cushions. The designs 
should he her own. 

According to legends, the first question 
matchmaker would ask a potential bride was: 
"How well can you weave?" 

Traditional Caucasus carpets differ in design 
from village to village. They include both Persian 
mouIs—intricate floral patterns—and wilder, 
brighter Turkish-influenced designs, with jagged 
fiame-like shapes inspired by the region's plenti¬ 
ful supplies of oil and gas and its long-vanished 
religion of lire worship. 

Asli loves weaving. She collects templates— 
patterns drawn with tiny crosses on squared 
paper—just as some West¬ 
ern women collect knitting 
patterns. She studies them 
in her free moments, con¬ 
templating her next adven¬ 
ture in quieL creativity. 

Bul she complains, her 
work doesn't bring in 
much money. The most 
she can expect her hus¬ 
band to get for this win¬ 
ter's rug. measuring 6 feet 
by 10. is $600. 

"Four of us worked on 
it for six months." she 
laments. “And that means 
we only earned $25 a 
month each. A pittance." 

The worst blow of all to 
the trade is the flippancy 
with which post-Soviet 
Dagestan is have begun to 
treat their traditions. 

Although it's still con¬ 
sidered crucial to transfer 
carpets from family to family at marriage, her 
husband says, it's no longer a matter of pride to 
give the most beautiful and costly weaving 
possible. 

And Russia's opening of its borders means that 
there's now new competition in the rug business 
from an unexpected quarter the West. 

Inside Derbent's city walls a nourishing trade 
is now going on in cheap Belgian or Belarussian 
carpets made w ith synthetic libers. 

These brownish rugs, with large swirly pat¬ 
terns' are displayed on clotheslincs'or cars.'Surly 
traders with none of the traditional carpet sales¬ 
man's patter say they buy them from four or five 
big warehouses in Moscow and bring them down 
to the south for sale. 

They cost only one-fifth as much as hand- 
woven rugs. 

"So what do people do before a wedding?" 
Magomedov asks with a mixture of indignation 
and resignation. 'They know they've got in give 
carpets. But they couldn't care less whai kind' So 
they get the cheapest possible Belgian thing and 
palm it off on their new family. For people like 
that, respect lor tradition is becoming no more 
than a formality." ■ 


Top song stylist ‘did it his way ’ 

Chairman of the Board’ dead at 82 |1 ( 


By Karlyn Barker 

FRANK SINATRA, hailed as a 
versatile crooner whose unique 
sound and intimate style made 
him this century's acknowl¬ 
edged master of popular song 
during a career that spanned 
nearly 60 yearv. died Thursday 
night at a Los Angeles hospital 
after a heart attack. He was 82. 

Sinatra won nine Grammy.*, 
recorded more than 2.1 HK) 
songs and made 240 albums. 
From his 1939 "All or Nothing 
at All" to his 1994 "Duets II." 
he performed an impressive 
repertory of 20th-century popu¬ 
lar vocal music, often choosing 
tunes and lyrics that expressed 
his emotional ups and downs. 
He also made more than 50 
films, including 'From Here to 
Eternity', for which he won Lhc 
Academy Award for best sup¬ 
porting actor in 1953. and 'The 
Man with the Golden Arm', for 
which he received an Oscar 
nomination. 

Famous for his intensely per¬ 
sonal interpretation of lyrics, he 
sang songs—aching, bitter¬ 
sweet love ballads and cocky, 
swinging renditions of old stan¬ 
dards—with peerless phrasing 
anil intimacy. 

Sinatra first came to musical 
prominence in the early 1940s 
as the slender, sunkcn-chcckcd 
singing idol whose screaming 
funs erupted in a hysteria 
matched later only by Elvis 
Presley and the Beatles.' After a 
slump in popularity, the 
scrappy entertainer made a 
stunning professional come¬ 
back in the miJ-1950s. record¬ 
ing some of his best albums 
and winning his Academy 
Award for dramatic acting. 

After dominating the music 
business, movies and Las 
Vegas, he quit performing 
briefly in 1971. then re- 
cmerged in 1973 to enjoy con¬ 
tinued concert and recording 
success as “Ol* Blue Eyes." He 
last performed in public in Feb¬ 
ruary 1995 at his annual charity 
golf tournament in Palm 
Springs. California, but seldom 
left his Beverly Hills home 
after suffering a heart attack in 
January 1997. 

He was almost as well 
known for his temper and run- 
ins with the media. Yet he also 
was generous and kind to 
friends and strangers, everyone 
from US presidents and other 
leading entertainers to children 
he never met but whose hospi- , 
tal bills he frequently paid. 
But in the end. it was as a 
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ORLANE 

Beauty Institute 

© Facials 

© Body skin treatment 

© Make-up 

© European mantcures <£ 
padicures 

Qweider Trading Hst 

Tel: 695049 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every ’ 


room 


IMIlOTEIi 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 



Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale. Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605/5920609/079-30007 
E-mail address 
a bdoun(5)go. com .j o 




We save you more 



ThP mod pkavurable chopping 
experience ... Iis jusi about 
cxervthing vou need, ai low prices. 
Amnun-7ih Circle Teh 814129 . 



' The first & best 
Chinese Restnrant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Tak* away is avaBable 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m. 

7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 


Enjoy Reading 
The Star Every 
Thursday Morning 


Home Delivery 
For Only 

JD 20 

Annual Subscription 


For more information please call 4652380fax 4648298 


straight-nn singer that the once 
skinny, how-fled kid from 
Hoboken. New Jersey, gained 
his lasting, worldwide renown. 

"Frank Sinatra was a true 
original." singer and lyricist 
Mel Tonne said Friday. "He 
held lhc patent. lhc original 
blueprint on singing and the 
popular Mine, a man who 
would have thousands otimiia- 
inrs bill who. himself, would 
never be influenced by a sin¬ 
gle. solitary person." 

As news of Sinatra's death 
spread across lhc country and 
around the world, tributes to 
the singer once known simply 
as 'The Voice" poured in from 
President Clinton, fellow enter¬ 
tainers and sorrowful fans— 
some uf whom rushed to 
record Mores lo snap up the last 
Si naira compact discs. 

“I think every American 
would have to say he really did 
‘do it his 

way'." Clinton said from 
Birmingham. England, where 
he is attending an economic 
summit. "I was an enormous 
admirer of his." 

To his fans, among them 
Ella Fitzgerald. Ray Charles. 
U2's Bono. Boh Dylan and Lit¬ 
tle Richard. Sinatra had no 
equal. In 1995. to mark his 
80th birthday, admirers as 
musically diverse us Bruce 
Springsteen. Tony Bennett and 
Sali-N-Pcpa paid tribute in a 
special televised concert. 

'The pure artistry of his 
voice ami the freedom in his 
singing arc unmatched." 
Springsteen said sit ihe lime, 
describing Sinatra's singing as 
"filled with ‘an atiiLude'. life, 
beauty. cxcitcmcnt...scx and n 
sad knowledge of the ways of 
i Ik: world." 

His music "became synony¬ 
mous wiih the black tic. the 
good life, the best booze, 
women, sophistication, (but) 
his blues voice was always the 
sound of hard luck and" men 
late at night with the last $10 in 
their pockets trying to figure a 
way nut.” he said. 

Singer Barbra Streisand said 
Friday that Sinatra "was the 
epitome of what singing is all 
about, beautiful sound, smooth 
us silk, effortless, impeccable 
phrasing, stylish, intelligent 
and full of heart." 

Leonard Slulkin. the 
National Symphony Orchestra 
conductor whose parents fre¬ 
quently hiicked Sinatra on 
recordings in the 1950s and 
Iv60s. called him "the most 
dominant, most influential 



vocalist of the 20th century in 
pop culture.” Sinatra, he said, 
“had a far greater influence 
ihan Presley because of how- 
broad his music was. (He) 
would lake one song and refine 
and change it over 40 years. He 
brought the same discipline to 
"I've Got You Under My Skin" 
that Dietrich Fischer-Disknu 
brought to Schubert Licder." 

His classic ' recordings 
include: “1*11 .Never Smile 
Again." “I'll Be Seeing You." 
"Witchcraft." "I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin." and "My 
Way." for a lime his personal 
anthem. 

Torme's views aside. Sinatra 
always credited singers Billie 
Holiday and Bing Crosby as 
influencing his musical style. 
Analyzing his success in a 
1963 Playboy magazine inter¬ 
view. he said: "It's because I 
gcL an audience involved, per¬ 
sonally involved, in a song— 
because I'm involved 
myself...Whatever else has 
been said about me personally 
is unimportant. When I sing,I 
believe. I'm honest." 

He married four times, and 


his former wives included 
actresses Ava Gardner and Mia 
Farrow’. 

Sinatra had a legendary 
appreciation for a good lyric 
and co-wrote two of his early 
hits. "This Love of Mine" and 
“I'm a Fool to Want You." He 
preferred the sophisticated 
songwriting work of Jerome 
Kern. Cole Porter. Ira' Gersh¬ 
win. Richard Rodgers and 
Sammy Cuhn. and he recorded 
with some of ihe top arrangers 
and conductors in show busi¬ 
ness. among them Sy Oliver. 
Nelson Riddle. Gordon Jenkins 
and CounL Basic. 

Francis Albert Sinatra was 
born December 12. 1915. the 
only child of Anthony and 
"Dolly" Sinatra, both natives of 
Italy. His father, a'former ban¬ 
tamweight fighter, was a mem¬ 
ber of the Hoboken fire depart¬ 
ment. His, mother , was a nurse 
and Democratic ward leader. 
Sinatra dropped out of high 
school, where he sang in the 
glee dub during his sophomore 
year, and later worked as a 
truck loader and copy boy-at a- 
local - newspaper. 


But impressed hy Crosby's 
success. Sinatra began entering 
singing contests. In 1935, lhc 
Hoboken Four, with him as. 
lead singer, won first prize o£\ 
the Major Bowes Amateur 
Hour radio broadcasL He was. 
working as a S25-a-weck singer 
at the Rustic Cabin in Alpine, 
New Jersey, in 1939 when hand 
leader Harry James caught his 
act and signed him to n 575-a- 
w-eek contract. 

In 1940. he joined Tommy 
Dorsey’s band. 

"Wc were on stage when 
Tommy made the announce¬ 
ment for Sinatra's first appear¬ 
ance." singer Jo Stafford 
recalled. "As Frank came up to 
the mike. I just thought. 
■Hmmm. kinda thin.' But by 
the end of eight burs. I was 
thinking. 'This is the greatcsL^. 
sound I've ever heard.' But h£/; 
had more...You knew he 
couldn't do a number badly." 

Dorsey teamed Sinatra with 
the hand's Pied Pipers quartet, 
and their 1940 recording nf 
"I'll Never Smile Again” 
became Number 1. Critics and 
(he public started to take notice 
of the lead singer, a skinny bar¬ 
itone in oversized bow ties. 

It was during this period that 
Sinatra developed his distinc¬ 
tive singing style—by copying 
Dorsey's unusual way of phras¬ 
ing with his trombone. He 
learned the technique of breath¬ 
ing in the middle of a note, so 
he coukJ slide smoothly from 
one note to the next and pre¬ 
serve the continuity of a lyric. b 
Sinatra quit Dorsey's hand it ; 
1942. His first solo engagement 
was at New York's Paramount 
Theatre, where the 27-year-old 
was deemed a sensation hy 
World War II-bruised bobby- 
soxers. A press agent later con¬ 
ceded that at least part of the 
Paramount hysteria was staged. 

*'We hired girls to scream 
when he sexily rolled a note." 
the agent said "But the . girls 
we hired In scream swooned, 
and hundreds more we didn't 
hire swooned with them." 

Trying to explain Sinatra's 
influence, blues singer Joe Wil¬ 
liams said in a recent magazine 
interview that “Frank's per- 
sonal interpretation oF a lyri£, 
(is) like people who read" 
poetry, or an actor in a role. 
Wiih Frank, each song is a vig¬ 
nette of the story, and he tells it 
like • nobody else.” ■ 

: LA Times - Washington Post 
News Service 
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PAWS-^-GiArier Batistuta's: 
iut-trick for Argentina against 
Bosnia will no doubt help the 
striker in his Oghl for a place 
in coach Daniel Passarclla’s ' 
World Cup starting line-up. 
But in an interview published 
on Friday, the day after Argjav- 
tina's 5-0 win in.their warm-up. 
in Cordoba, Batistuta admitted, 
he was unhappy at "having to 
prove his worth despite being 
his- country's greatest-ever 
; goal scorer. .: • : 

“ft's not a comfortable 1 situa- * 
lion." he said. ”1 think I’m 
playing weir.' I have a {success¬ 
ful) -career behind me and . a « 
long history with the national 
team.. I would like to be.going 
to the World Cop-in a different 
atmosphere;" Batistuta told the . 
French sports daily L’Eqiiipe. 
"But that's the way |t is...I'll 
go to the World Cup and try to 
win mv. place in. traini ng ,- 
added the Fiorentina striker. 

Batistuta,, who scored four 
goals at his first World Cup in 
the United States in 1994. took 
his tally for Argentina to a 
remarkable 41 goals in 58 ' 
matches' on Wednesday. Dis¬ 
carded hy Passarella for most 
of last year's World Cup quali¬ 
fying games. Batistuta admits 



Batistuta 


he considered quitting interna¬ 
tional football.: “1 felt bad with 
my place fn ’ doubt," he said. 
"Bui a World Cupissome- 
thin® very_ important' for. a 
player /and I decided, to take 
my chances.” ' . '. 

BaristutaJ .craves a .second 
shot at yriqmng the Wpdd Cnp. 


after the bitter-sweet experi¬ 
ence of four years ago. Argen- 
. tins'were e liminated 3-2 by 
Romania in the second round 
after captain Diego Maradona 
was suspended for failing a 
dope test "In 1994 we hod a 
team that could have won the 
tide," Batistuta said "But we 
found it very hard to bear the 
shock of his suspension. ‘To 
have such a good chance then 
blow it Jike thaf was a teal 
shame.- not least because I 
could also have finished as top 
scorer.” 

Whatever . happens in 
France, Batistuta looks certain 
to quit Fiorentiaa before the 
start of next season. English 
giants Manchester United have 
expressed an interest, but 
Batistuta sees bis immediate 
future with another Italian 
team. "I want to stay in Italy 
because it’s the best league in 
the world, but 1 need a bigger 
ciub than Fiorentina.” he said. 
Batistuta does not rule out a 
move to England in the future, 
adding: “I hope to play in 
Europe for another three or 
four years. In Italy two years, 
then in England to perfect my 
English!” ■ 


Toefting gets surprise 
call for Danish squad 


COPENHAGEN—Denmark 
coach Bo Johansson on Mon¬ 
day selected MSV Duisburg 
midfielder Slig Toefting for 
the Danes’ World Cup warm¬ 
up friendly against Sweden on 
. May 28. Toefting. whose Iasi 
international appearance was 
at the European Champion¬ 
ships in June 1996. was the 
only surprise in the 17-sirong 
squad for the away game. 

; The .encounter against arch 
rivals Sweden will be Den¬ 
mark's third World Cup 
warm-up match this year. 
They beat Scotland away 1-0 
in March, and lost 0*2 at home 
to Norway in April. Denmark 
will play Cameroon at home 
in Copenhagen on June 5. The 
squad for the World Cup 
finals in France, where Den¬ 
mark are drawn in group C 



Danish coach Johansson 

with the hosts and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and South Africa, is to be 
named on June I. 

Denmark's squad against 
Sweden on May 28 in Malmoc 
is as follows: 


Goalkeepers: Peter Schmci- 
chel (Manchester United). 
Mogens Krogh (Brondby). 

Defenders: Jcs Hocgh 
fFencrbahce). Marc Rieper 
{Glasgow Celtic), Michael 
Schjoenberg (FC Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern». Jan Heintze (Bayer 
Leverkusen). JaeobLaursen 
(Derby). 

Midfielders: Thomas Helveg 
t Udinese). Slig Toefting (MSV 
Duisburg). Per Frandsen (Bol¬ 
ton i. Allan Nielsen (Totten¬ 
ham). Monen Wieghorst 
(Glasgow Celtic). Michael 
Laudrup (Ajax Amsterdam). 
Martin Joergenscn (Udinese). 

Forwards: Miklos Molnar 
(PC Seville). Peter Moeller 
(PSV Eindhoven). Brian Lau¬ 
drup (Glasgow Rangers). ■ 


Klinsmann: No problems 
playing with Matthaeus 


BONN—Jucrgen Klinsmann 
promised he would have no 
problems with Lothar Mal¬ 
thas us as the two boarded a 
plane taking Germany's World 
Cup squad to a training camp 
in Finland on Monday. 

“As in 1990. we have a goal 
in common and that is to win 
the World Cup,” said Klin¬ 
smann. “It worked perfectly 
well then.” The two players 
fell out' badly when (hey 
played together at Bayern 
Munich and arc still some way 
from being described as 
friends. ‘ 

The 37-year-old Matthaeus. 
who earned the lost of his 
record 122 caps in' December 
1994, was named by coach 
Berti Vogts in the 22-man 


World Cup squad following the 
injury of first choice libero 
Matthias Summer. 

There were only 18 players 
on the plane from Fronkrurt to 
Helsinki after Olaf Thon and 
Steffen Freund were held up by 
imrfic and missed the flight. 
They arc expected to rake 
aniHher plane later on Monday. 
Udinese striker Oliver BierhoVf 
and AC Milan's Christian 
Zicgc were flying straight from 
Italy. 

The training camp in Roland 
will end on "May 27 with a 
friendly against Finland in Hel¬ 
sinki. Two further friendlies 
follow in Germany—against 
Colombia on May 30 in Frank¬ 
furt and Luxembourg on June 5 
in Mannheim. ■ 



Juergen Klinsmann 



LONDON—England used to ’’ 
go to the World Cup-with • 
burly defenders, hustling 
strikers, speedy wingers and"/ 
crunching tack lent. /.vY 
This time the* squad’vires 
dazzling dribblers, confide*^:;- 
passers and intelligent 
Ti elders—and - 

wnen . me fcngnstt squad- 
arrives in France for the ftmfc: 
10-July .12 .tournament; fee 
cameras won’t necessarily b£-. 
chasing Paul "Gazza” Gja-* : - 
coignc, star striker : 

Shearer or even coach Glenn '■* 
Hoddle. They’llbe searching 
for Eileen Drewery. V. 

Hoddle. a devoted Chris-V. 
linn, announced before z \ 
warm-up game against Poruk 
gal last month that the faith 
healer had been hired to hei*p| * 
the team overcome injuries . 
and psychological worries.- - 
“She's been working * wife 
some of the players for fee. 
last 18 months," . he said: / 
“Around three quarters of fee-; 
team have been to see her at j 
one time or another. 

The coach said he r s had . 
experience with her work for . 
more than 20 years. “L wenr ; 
lo see her with a torn ham- \ 
string and. l*d been toW it 



hocus pocus 


team needs some kind of mir¬ 
acle to stay in the tournament. 

England should beat Tuni¬ 
sia. but then come tougher 
matches against the Romani¬ 
ans. who had the best qualifi¬ 
cation record of any team, 
and the Colombians, who 


hy the United 
. LoiomDia nas 


would tq - eight 1 

weeks .before; I eould play 
again,” Hqd5je',§akL£Aft$r, 
seeingter, ijttfei:", 

days Iwas.6aCk iB^-ammgv ] 
Hoddle’^decisionwasridi-; 
culed . by -the . ; niiedia and 
spawned a-siring df burddrous 
stqries, cartoons and. head¬ 


lines about the coach’s faith 
and Drewery v s special healing 
.powers. Hie coach’s credibii- 
Sy wasn’t helped when-a psy- 
<feic claimed he had smuggled 
fee World Cup trophy into his 
home to energize it in Eng¬ 
land’s favor and had sprinkled 
crystals on the field in Mar¬ 


seille so that magical powers 
would help the .team beat 
Tunisia in- its World Cup 
opener on June 15. 

England will know by June 
22, when the team has played 
Romania in its second match, 
whether the additional powers 
have worked, or whether the 


were ousted 
states in iw 

a lot lo prove and should be a 
far better team this time. 
When England gained a tough 
0-0 tie in Italy to clinclTa 
place among the 32 finalists, 
there was an air of euphoria 
;n the so-called motherland of 
soccer. England appeared to 
have all the attributes of a 
World Cup winner. 

The team had a world-class 
goalkeeper in David Seaman, 
hardworking. inspirational 
midfielders such as Paul.’lnce. 
young, effervescent players 
such as David Beckham and 
Paul Scholes and razor-sharp 
strikers in Shearer and 18- 
year-old Michael Owen. 

It also had Gascoigne, a 
player of exceptional match- 
turning talent who was one of 
the eye-catching stars of the 
1990 World Cup in Italy, 
where England reached the 
semifinal. 


Rival coaches admitted 
they now admired England 
for its newfound technical 
ability and the fact (hat it had 
finally shrugged off of ils 
stereotyped long-ball style, 
which failed to get the team 
to the 1994 World Cup. 

Yet instead of building on 
uidi wave ui upuuiisiii aim 

praise. England seems to have 
slipped back into some of its 
old ways. Their pre-World 
Cup form has been puzzlingly 
poor. Because of injuries, 
Hoddle sent out an impro¬ 
vised lineup against World 
Cup-bound Chile in February 
and lost 2-0 at Wembley. 

The depression deepened 
after a tame 1-1 tie with non- 
qualifier Switzerland in Bern 
where the defense was tom 
apart in the first half and was 
fortunate to concede only one 
goal. A 3-0 home victory over 
Portugal calmed fee nerves 
but the performance exposed 
more failings in defense and 
midfield. But for some stand¬ 
out saves by Seaman, fee Por¬ 
tuguese could easily have 
gained a 3-3 tie. Clearly Hod¬ 
dle. and Drewery especially, 
still have a lot of magic left to 
work. ■ 


Enthusiastic play-making a plus 





TUNIS—Tunisia set new standards for Africa 
the lust time they were at fee World Cup -20 
years ago. but this time fat* being one of fee 
whipping boys at fee finals in France.. 

The Tunisians were the first African team 
to win a match in the World Cup finals when 
they beat Mexico in fee tournament in Argern 
tina in 1978. The.victory over Mexico ip Rosn¬ 
ano proved a massive boost for African confi¬ 
dence and laid fee "foundation. for improved 
performances- by other teams from fee conti¬ 
nent in subsequent tournaments. 

But Tunisia's hopes.of reaping those bepe>- 
fits themselves in France two decades later 


have been drastically, reduced by the tough 
opening round group they have been drawn in. 
The north Africans face Colombia, England 
and Romania hi an exceedingly difficult 
Group G and have little realistic chance of fin¬ 
ishing in the top two and reaching fee knock¬ 
out second round. ■ 

Although competent and cunning in the 
qualifying campaign, fecre have been, few 
signs lo suggest feat fee Tunisians will stand 
any ..chance of causing upsets in (Herr matches 
in Marseille, Montpellier and fee Stade de 
France. ■ . - : - 

They qualified unbeaten, wife-a narrow 


home win and an away draw 
wife Egypt providing the basis 
of o campaign feat also included 
the likes of Rwanda. Liberia 
and Namibia. But their form 
since qualifying last June has 
been poor, with heavy home 
defeats by Australia and Yugo¬ 
slavia in World Cup warm-up 
matches and a disappointing 
outing in them African Nations 
Cup finals in Burkina Faso. 

Coach Henry Kasperczak has 
attempted to fine-tune his line- 
proved 
consistent 
years ago 
has been 



showing signs of 
wear and tear 
over the last 12 
months. The 
Polish-born 

■coach's problems have also 
been exacerbated by the injury 
of new . find Hassan Gahsi. 
who looks likely to miss the 
tournament. 

Gabsi was the one bright 
hope that Tunisia had in Feb¬ 
ruary, when they suffered a 
humiliating elimination by 
Burkina Faso in the Nations 
Cup quarter-finals. The bald¬ 
ing midfielder was named 
among the tournament's best 
11 players but suffered an 
injury playing for his club 
Esperance a month later and 
will most likely not be availa¬ 
ble for the trip to France. Kas¬ 
perczak now has u? look else¬ 



where for inspiration and it 
might come from a 35-year- 
old campaigner in the twi¬ 
light of his career. 

Striker Ziad Tlemcani 
has spent most of his career 
outside of Tunisia, playing 
professionally in Portugal 
and, until last year, fee J- 
League in Japan. He 
returned home last summer 
to sign for Esperance and 
has since helped fee club to 
win an African cup title late 
last year and the domestic 
league championship earlier 
this month. It would be 
something of a fairy tale 
story if the aging veteran 
could motivate his youthful 

compatriots wife some vital 
goals. 

But Tunisia's probable 
ambition is a point or two and to avoid humili¬ 
ation. They have a static defence, which will 
be Kasperczak's primary concern against the 
likes of Faustino Asprilla, Alan Shearer and 
Gheorghe Hagi. 

Creative midfielders Zoubier Beya and 
Ade) Sellimi. the top scorer in qualifying, 
together wife fee talented Skander Souayah 
and tricky winger Mehdi Ben Slimane are 
their best hope for goals. 

Discipline is also a factor. At fee Olympic 
Games in Atlanta two years ago, Tunisia 
destroyed their chances with undisciplined 
performances that saw them earn more red 
cards than goals. Most of those under-23 
players are at fee basis of fee national team 
and will hopefully have learnt their lessons 
before their first match against England on 
June IS. ■ 


Tunisian coach Kasperczak 
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NEWS 


Diplomatic feet 

■ ROME—Iran vs the United Slates at the World Cup could he 
a nightmare for politicians, but not for the players, says Iran's 
national team coach. Tomislav Ivic. The United Stales and Iran 
have not had diplomatic relations since 1979. when militants 
stormed the US Embassy in Tehran and held 52 Americans hos¬ 
tage for 444 days. 

That doesn't worry Ivic, a Croat who was hired hy Iran in 
January. “I think our game with fee Americans will be a normal 
game. I think both teams will exchange jerseys at the end of the 
game. And like all other games, what’s important is to have u 
good result.” said Ivic. "Wc know how the US plays and 1 think 
we will do OK." 


and 


Salas 


are 



Salas 


Zamorano 
back 

■ SANTIAGO.Chile—They're back 
together again. After starring for 
Inter Milan in the UEFA Cup final. 

Chilean striker Ivan Zamorano is set 
to take on Argentina in a World Cup 
warmup and team wife Marcelo 
Salas for the first time in almost a 
year. 

Team doctor Eugenio Valdecantos 
said Zamorano had recovered from a 
pain to his right knee as a result of a 
ball that hit him during a practice 
session.The striker was spared from 
training for four days, but was hack 
working wife his teammates Friday. 

Owen expects substitute role 

■ LIVERPOOL, England—Michael Owen expccis to he on the 
bench when England starts its World Cup challenge. The 
youngest player this century to make his debut lor Enel.md. 
Owen tied for top scorer in the Premier League at age fit. He 
doesn't think coach Glenn Hoddle will split up the "tried and 
trusted strike force he’s already gou however. “Alan Shearer 
and Teddy Sheringham have been the main strike force for 
England for fee past couple of years, so it would he a hard act 
to break up the two of them." the Liverpool striker said Friday. 
“1 wouldn't expect to break feat partnership up immediately 
and I’ll just be happy if I get into the squad, as that would he an 
achievement itself.” said Owen, who scored IS Premier League 
goals for Liverpool in his first season. “Coming on as a substi¬ 
tute would be a bonus." 

“Beast” gets his flex on film 

■ TOKYO—The man behind the golden goal that's taking 
Japan to its first World Cup is now pushing a watch. Masayuki 


the 


25-vcar-old 




Okano. 

substitute forward 
nicknamed “the beast” 
because he supposedly 
runs faster than a dog. 
shot to stardom with 
his extra-time goal in 
Japan’s 3-2 win against 
Iran. Okano even 
caught the eye of some 
soccer-loving Swatch 
executives in Switzer¬ 
land. who happened to 
be watching the game 
n TV. Next month 
Okano will appear in 
print ads in Japan, 
naked to the waist, hair 
down to his shoulders. 

flexing his biceps to__ 

show off fee S70 watch 

called "Goal.” which has a soccer ball design on the wristband. 

Shearer’s frustration shows 

■ LONDON—Alan Shearer's performance in Saturday's FA 
Cup final summed up a season in which the England captain’s 
fortunes have contrasted as sharply as the black and while 
stripes on his Newcastle shirt. Shearer was outstanding on the 
few occasions " his 

Newcastle team¬ 
mates supplied him 
wife fee ball in fee 
2-0 defeat by 
Arsenal. But he 
also displayed fee 
kind of petulance 
that could cost him 
and his country 
dear at fee World 
Cup finals in 
France. 

Just before half¬ 
time. Shearer 
lunged recklessly c , 
at Tony Adams Nearer 

close to fee touchline and was booked. It was undoubtedly an 
act bom of frustration, Adams having obstructed him in the 
penalty area seconds earlier. But it was by no means the first 
time this season feat Shearer, once the iceman of English .soc¬ 
cer, has lost his cool and taken action against defenders. Last 
week. Shearer was cleared by the Football Association of delib¬ 
erately kicking an opponent in the head during a premier league 
match between Newcastle and Leicester in anofecr touch line 
fracas. 

Shearer, who said the Lennon incident looked far worse on 
television than it did on fee pitch, was quick to admit his guilt 
over fee Adams incident. 

”1 told Tony Adams 1 was sorry after the game.” he said. "1 
don't feel I made contact but wanted to be certain everything 
was okay wife him." 

Frustrating is fee word that best sums up Shearer's season. 
The first twist came literally in a pre-season friendly against 
Chelsea when he damaged ankle ligaments so badly it was Jan¬ 
uary before he played again. 

When he did return. Shearer found himself in a Newcastle 
side struggling for form and haunted by the threat of relegation. 
He scored, of course, even if it was only against non-league 
Stevenage in the FA Cup. The England striker found it harder 
to impress in the premier league on a team clearly lacking in 
confidence, and questions were asked over whether he had 
recovered fee laser-sharp pace and power that saw him domi¬ 
nate English soccer’s top flight in recent seasons. 

Two superb goals in England's nattering 3-0 victory over 
Portugal at Wembley did much to dispel the doubts. And hav¬ 
ing scored the goal against Sheffield United that took Newcas¬ 
tle to the Cup final, Saturday's performance against Arsenal 
showed Shearer was approaching his best. Despite being 
starved of service for most of fee match. Shearer pounced on a 
second-half blunder by Martin Keown wife the appetite of man 
making up for lost rime. An instant shot wife his supposedly 
weaker left foot left Arsenal's England goalkeeper, David Sea¬ 
man. beaten only for fee ball to cannon back off the inside of 
the post. Arsenal coach Arsene Wenger is in no doubt of 
Shearer’s quality. But he also pointed cut fee deficiency in tem¬ 
perament of a player fundamental to England's World Cup 

hopes. 

"He is fee most effective 
striker in England.” the 
Frenchman said. “He was 
our biggest threat, but he 
got frustrated in the first 
half and lost a bit of his 
self control.” England 
fans will be hoping 
Shearer regains that self- 
control in lime for France 
*98. 
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Supplement en fran5ais du Star 


«Banane» ou «grenouille» : la torture selon le Shin Beth 

•«La torture de detenus Palestinians est un travail rou tinier dans les prisons 
israeliennes, rcgi par des procedures hureaucratiques». Yuval Guinbar a parte 
franchemenL Ce respan sable de V organisation des Droits de I’Bomme, Belsetem, a dinonce 
cettc semainc ('usage systematique de la torture par le service israiltea de sicuriti intirieure 
Shin Beth, qui depend directement du Premier ministry *Ce service interroge entre 1.000, 
et 1.500 Palestiniens par an et dans 85% des cas, ils sont tortur&», a-t-il encore declare. A 
partir des temoignages de prisonniers palestiniens, Vorganisation israelienne a dawtnbre 
huit sevices physiques principaux utilises par le Shin Beth, que son chef Ami Ayalon ajuge 
lundi dernier *indispensables*> dans certains cas, pour soutirer des aveux A des suspects. 

I. 'association cite notamment la position de la «banane» ou le prisonnier, cagoule, est 
allonge pieds et poings ties derriere le dos. 1 m position de la «grenouille» consists. etie, a 
laisser le prisonnier accroupi durant des heures, les mains iiees. Le prisonnier subit alors un 
flat eoatmu de coups , d T iusultes et U est prive de sommeti, selon l ’ organisation. Le Shin 
Beth codifier ait la duree de ces melhodes. AinsL les "secousses* infligies au detenu ne 
doivent pas durer plus de cinq secondes ! Dans le mime temps, Israel a Ste condamni par le 
Comile de I'Onu contre la torture qui a estime que le recours a la violence physique pour 
interroger des Palestiniens soupgonnes de preparer un attentat itatt une forme de torture. 


C’est la vie 

L'agenda culturel franqais d'Amman 
Exposition 

! de leur professeur. le peintre Found Mum. Du an-a nun. 

Cinema 

coutur . Tlfa bj.1 

Ma satson preferee, film retrouvent aprt* une lonetie 

dans eurenfance, un fibre et une sreur m ^ 

separation, a l'approche de la mon de ; leur Uinai mat a 

18h30 et 20h30 au CCF (TeL: 4637009 ou 4636445).__ 


Societe 


Amour avant mariage : la revolution silencieuse 

Cent soixante jeunes de 18 a 28 ans ont accepte de repondre a nos questions sur les rapports amoureux 
entre homines et femmes avant le mariage. Leurs reactions sont variees y paifois contradictoires mais 

offrent des pistes pour mieux comprendre la jeunesse actaelle. 


Selon les nSullals du 

quest it mnairc (voir ci-des sous), 
on sc rend compie que plus de 
In moilit* des jeunes interroyes 
(60%) frcquenicni ou ont dejii 
1‘requcnte une personne de 
faulrc sexe u\ant Ics notes. 

Pour Mousii Shtewi. docieur 
eu sncio logic, cc constat esL 
inevitable : -Lc type tics rela- 
tinny depend bicn cnicndit de 
i 'educatum du couple et Jc fair 
\ii in uii ‘it .vi i| it i-i vi mt unique. 
Min a ii umn aviy ecs relations 
min une consequence nonnule 


de I'environncmeni mixie. Sur- 
rour quand les families sont 
plus permissives, ccs relations 
emergent plus facilcmcnt*. 

Reste que souvent les jeunes 
des deux sexes pnSfcrcm pre¬ 
server leur jnrdin secret : 54% 
uvouent avoir ou avoir eu une 
relation (en toute ami tie i sans 
qu'ils aient eprouve le hesoin 
d'en toucher deux mols ii leur 
famille. En fait rien ne les 
pousse vraiment ii jouer la 
transparence puisqu’unc fois 
sur deux les parents, mis au 


Echantillon sentimental 

Ci-dessous les resultats de noire questionnaire ama¬ 
teur uupres de 160 jeunes de 18 a 28 ans 1 90 gurqons. 70 
lilies i. pour la plupart encore h ia recherche de lame sceur. 



| FILLES 

GARMONS 

As-tu deja frequente une per* 

oui = 58% 

oui = 60% 

sanne de I’autre sexe avant le 

non = 42% 

non = 40% 

mariage ? 

| oui = 16% 

oui = 26% 

Tvs parents tole'raient-ib ta 

! non =29% 

non = 22% 

ties) relation!s) 7 

Ne savaieni 

Ne savaieni 


pas = 54% 

pas = 52% 

As-tu du respect pour une fille 

oui = 78% 

oui= 6l r r 

qui sort avec un gallon avant 
le mariage ? 

non = 22% 

non = 39% 

Quelle est la mcilleure fa^on de | 
trouver la femme de su \ie ? j 



1. Se frequenter et plus tard! 

5S% 

50% 

rencontrer sa famille 

2. D’ahord rencontrer sa fa -1 

26% 

, 11% 

mille et ensuite se Frequenter 

3. Rencontrer sa famille puis se 



connuitre duns le cadre 
familial 

16% 

39% 

A u tori serais-tu ta sceur a fre¬ 

oui = 81% 

but = 35% 

quenter un gallon ? 

non = 65% 

non = 65% 


courant. leur interdisent de se 
revoir. Un disaccord d'autiuu 
plus frequent quand il s'agit des 
fillcs com me le constate Mousa 
Shtewi : "Cela rcjlete In per¬ 
ception toujours negative a 
I'cgard tie la femme qui 
s'engage dan.\ une relation 
avec un linmine. C'est line no¬ 
tion que les parents transmer- 
tent a leurs enfanrs des leur 
plus jctinc age. En Jordtinic. on 
pense toujours attr consequenc¬ 
es des reunions. L»'.v parents 
trcmblent done tlacanragc pour 
leur fttic que pour leur jib : 
• El si le gallon en abuse Et 
sa reputation ?--. 

Selon noire peu'le etude, les 
jeunes Jondanicns scmhlent 
moins attache's que leurs nines ii 
la tradition puisque 61% des 
gallons precedent respecter 
une ft lie qui frequenle avant le 
mariage. Le docteur cn sociolo- 
gie restc sccptique : *En pra¬ 
tique. je crois que les jeunes 
gens sont autorituircs a I'cgard 
des femmes ou des lilies de la 
fainillc Eft'ectivemcnt. ils sont 
65% a admeure ne pas tolercr 
que leur sceur sone avec un 
homme avant d'enfiler fa rube 
blanche. Le regard de la societe 
restc trfcs fort et le double lan- 
gage ii propos des relation*. en- 
ire homme*. et femmes, rcpan- 
du. 

Mousa Shiewi se veui ccpen- 
dant optimistc : -Nous sommes 
cn train Je vivre unv revolution 
silencieuse dans nos relations 
socialcs, une modernisation 
suriom urhainc J'aillcurs 


eonune ii Amman. Pen ci pen la 
luiie des jeunes pour le change- 
incut apihirair tin grtuid jour 
meme si cnjiiii il v eu a encore 
beaucoup qui out des relations 
dont on ne sail rien -. En ec 
sens, peut-on dire que la socidte 
jtirdanienne est en train dc tis- 
scr des relations cn-dchors 
d'une conception ddpassec du 
couple ? EviJenuncnt. precise 
le sneioiogue Majd El-decn 
Khairi. nous adoptons sans 
dome un schema Je relations 
nitre Ics jeunes des deux sexes, 
bsu de I'occidail. El scion ntoi. 
ces relations sont impnrtanles 
ptiiir mieiLX comprendre 1'iuitrc 
sexe a/in de choisir son parte- 
noire dims la vie*. Les lilies 
si ml cn cl'fet 58% ii enure que 
la meillcure mnnicrc dc trouver 
!'hot rune de leur vie. c’est dc sc 
frequenter pour mieux se con- 
naitre avant dc passer par ia Ta¬ 
mil le. -Jc sub pour, a Filmic 
Majd El-Uecn Khairi. c'est une 
evolution iiorintilc et /«‘strive : 
les jeunes vctllcnt crier a la so- 
cietr de leur rendre le droit 
d'assumer erne rrsponsabilite. 
Ils iu- vculcnt pas el nc peuvent 
pas at tendre leur famillc pour 
choisir un paru nttirc. On tier- 
mil done leur apprendre it ctre 
autoiiamrs uussi bicn sur le 
pi, m a licet if que sur le plan fi¬ 
ll, aide r*. 

Dans les temoignages que 
nous avails recueillis tvoir ci- 
eoniret com me duns les rtfsul- 
luis du qucsiionnairc. on 
s'apcrgoit que les jeunes 
d'aujourd'hui sont encore a mi- 


chcniin emre la enntrainte et le 
choix. Mais tWja 11 k prefigurenl 
tme societd oil Ics rapports 
amoureux avatu le mariage se- 
nmt plus riches et plus respon- 
s.iblcs. ■ 


Bien souvent, les jeunes 
preferent cocker leurs 
liaisons amoureuses a leurs 
parents. 

La press ion sociale et le re¬ 
gard des auires restent 
encore tres forts. 



-X- 

A 




Etre ou ne pas etre une «brick m the wall>> 


ClaSSe moyenhe. cSlibalaireS, ftudiants ou salaries,, ils 
nous patient d’amour (& leur demande. leurs prfnoms ont 

modifiesl. ' . 

I^tntL 20 ans; 

•A I age de 14 ans, j'ai rehcontri Nobeel a L'egtise. Wen 
tivart 17. Pendant la -semenne on se parlair au teliphorit pen¬ 
dant des lieures. Ma mere a decouven notre relation et m'a 
cngnrtee en dbaru qu elle s'en inqutetait et que j'etuis trap 
jeune. En revanche, sa fathtlle savau. et ccla.ne posait pas de 
pmb!hues de son cdte. Un an apres, il est parti dans un pays 
an the i*ottr continuer ses ftudes. Ons'ecrivail beaucotqi et 
pendant Ics racanccs on a commence. A sortir ensemble et cela 
m u cause beaucoup de pmblbner aveerma mere. Maintenant 
NtihceI vient ci I'universite pour me voir. Mais tout est.chan¬ 
ge: Naht v/ n est plus le jeune amoureux de 17 ans. Il est tres 
jtihntx: il n abne pas que je parte avec cehu-ci ou rlgole avec 
cclui-lu. Le combte, c'est quoad j'ai appris qu 'it imerdisail h ' 
.w sreur dc voir son cop_uin. Cela m’a beaucoup chvquec * 

Puur Zi n a. 21 ans. qui'n'a encore jajnais-.dtt les mots ma- 
giques. cela ne vaut pas la peine de s'oifner en catiminl. 

'•If rt ai jamais eu de relation antoureusc avec un homme.. 
Jc n 'mine pax ce'der aux emotions. Je ne confie ines sentiment : 
qn ii un liomme qui Ics nterite. Un homme serieux avec des 
vtdeurs et des objcctifs de vie. L’homme. qui est pret devenir 
un epoux et un pere. vient a la maison. Il discute alors avec 
mes parents ct inemc s r il n'est pas pret a se marier mais veut ■ 
implement qu'on fosse cotmaissdnce. ee n'est pas gtmv. C’est 
/'intention qui compie. £n rencontram les parents de Id jeune v 
fifte ci en -entrant Jans la maison par la fwrte», le garpjri 
Jit : *Je suis serieux. je ne veux pas m 'atnuser». Si des 


hommes honnetes, sirutux me demandeni ma mam, pburquoi - 
Sitter# des .jeunes avec'qui je risque de sauffrir dp de perdre 
ma di-gniiden eutendarii qu'ils se-decident A se marier*. 

Riftam, 19 ans. pr6fSre "consftiSrer les relations homims' 
-femmes d’ii'n point de vue religieux : 

*Dieu it donne beaucoup de dignite a la femme. Les jeunes < 
doivent respecter, la .dignite des femmes mais attest cede des 
hommes: Personnellemenr je n’aimr pas tes r&gfes societies . 
car dies ne correspondent pas a la voiemte tie DtetL L ‘isfam 
regardeet juge les deux sexes avec les manes rigies. Mats en - 
; raison des traditions, nous sommes aments A juger dijferrin- 
nient les garforis cl les fiUes. J'ai ete Stevfe dans unefamiUe 
qui n'est pas rdigieuse mais .qid accorde beaucoup 
d'importance aux traditions et s 'inqutere de ce que Ids gens 
disent Bour .moila religion est la sourae .de mes vateurs qui 
ne correspondent pas forcdmetti A celles dh la societe. Ainsi je 
lutte pour cohservehrta liberty de dtouStH: 

Jamal,23ans.: .. . . 

•Je peux dire que je suis,un hgmme^upduwrmcl, mais je 
n ’ai pas f intention d'dever^fnesjps^rtmd^fiJies de la meme 
fagon que moi. Qui, j'ai cprwn'di&.fte amoureux 
mais du ne m\a pas reproqhe Ces rclat/ons;car je suis un 
homme. J’avoue que. ce -n’est pdb juste et qu 'on a tme per¬ 
ception diffirerue des j$li& qttif}nl des tinations eanpuretaes. 
Metis qu'y peui-dti '?- SEjc dis a maMefedr r qftds. cc que. tu j 
veux*, tsL^ce juste f^fejeausereds su-souffmnee dans une sn- 
ciifte obsedee par teffSpu&umrr de la fiUe. On est oblige dc 
n-itre qu ’une:ebrickm ti^rvqUy». 9 .. 

‘ • ; ■ Pra^recneflKs par AriD^ 
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Architecture 

Portzamparc pour un monde pluriel 

Christian de Portzamparc est un grand nom de Varchitecture 
francaise d'aujourd'hui. Depuis deux ans, son travail voyage 
dans le monde grace d une exposition de photos et de maquettes , 
congue a lafois comme un echange culturel 
et une operation de marketing. 


Musique 


Zebda, la bonne beurree d’air frais 

Deux concerts a Amman et Irbid et le public a chaque fois electrise par les rythmes 
rat, rock, rap du groupe frangais. Un defouloir, une fete de l’expression libre. 


«Cette expo est le re¬ 
nt hat Jim travail pvdagogique 
realise par Ics etudiants de 
I'Ecolc Specialc d'Archilccture 
de Paris mi j'citscignc*. pre¬ 
cise Marc Vayc. architects. 
Nceraigraphc el createur de 
{'exposition. L'acces .iux ar¬ 
chives leur a permis dc meure 
en e\ idcncc Ics phases de crea¬ 
lign d un prnjel. Ainsi Ics cro- 
quis executes spomanement de- 
vant une lassc dc eul’c au petil- 
dejeuncr voisinent Ics aqua¬ 
relles vuignecs qui prefigurenl 
en dei.ijls fimage finale. Une 
serie Je maqueucs blanches, le 
medium principal de 
I'.inrhiiecie. momre aussi les 
multiples douics ei interroga- 
tioiis de la conception. 
- Larchitecte repousse toujours 
le mnmeni de fixer lc projet et 
le modilie jioqu'a la Jernicre 
minute -. expliquc Marc Vayc. 

Si le travail de conception 
est une einpe enmplexe qui 
combine des ••manifestations 
inruitinw. des in,'lift cnigmj- 
liqnes et des elements 
dimitianatiie-. I'exceution du 
projel est ires rapidc. Apres 
avoir teste sur l ordinjtcur plu- 
sicurs hypotheses en les visu¬ 
al isanl en trrns dimensions 
avec simulation du jour ci de ia 
nuit. la plus juste sc dctache 
des autres cl servira de modele 
pour le gros<L'ii\rc. 

Le manteau de Balzac 

On decouvre egalcmem dans 
I'cxposition des collagcs-phoios 
ctnpli/yes pour donner unc 
image d'ensembic de 
I'implantation du nouveau 
bailment dans 1‘cnvironnement 
qui I'ultend. C'est lc cas par 
exempie dc la Tour LVMH de 
New York qui sera achevec a 
hi lin de Cannes. 

Premier Fran^.tis a ohtenir le 
prix Pritzker tl’cquivalent du 
prix Nobel en architecture) cn 
1994. Christian de Portzamparc 
est I'autcur dune nouvcllc dia- 
lectique sputialc qui retablil ia 
rchilinn cnlre I'nbjct et lc tem'- 
tuire. emre lc plcin ci le vide. 

■ Mil itnusan ee n'est pas Ics 
mitrs, ee n'est fkix lc toil, cc 



Maquette dc la Tour 
LVMH a New York. Elte 
sera achevee jin 98. 

n'est pas te sol. mais le vide en¬ 
tre les chases parce que c'est la 
que j'luibite». Cette Icrmulc 
qu'il al'fcciionnc. 1'a nmcnc ii 
renverser I'ord re nature! 
hatimems-es paces publics. 
Dans la rue des Hautcs Formes 
du 3cme arrondissement h Pa¬ 
ris. Ics immeuble5 ont etc con- 
struiU; cn dcfinissanl d'ahord ics 
espaccs verts. Dans la meme lo- 
gique. Ics facades ne sont plus 
hi repetition siricte du premier 
niveau. Dans ccs immcubles 
collcctifs. chaque appartement 
est different de son voisin. 

Promoieur de "In yillc pin- 
rielle ■ et des «territoires con¬ 
tradictoires-. 1'architectc de 
I'^cole de Danse de 1'Opcra de 
Paris annule I'homoginciie for- 
mefle des ohjets. en les frag* 
menianL pour en retrouver une 
autre, plus voilee . -Les quatre 


niveaux de ia Cite dc la Mu¬ 
sique sont relies an sol par un 
plan d'eau et plus haul fhir an 
espace de circulation qui invite 
a une promenade agreuble •. 
dScrii par exempie Marc Vaye. 
-C'est une architecture qui v«* 
parcourt. poursuit-il. avec la 
sensation d'etre en meme temps 
dedans clamour... 

Un autre exempie de sa di- 
versitc architeciurale est lc pm- 
jet Nexus World Fukuoka reali¬ 
st en 1989 au Japon qui fait 
cocxister deux hatimcnis 
•artifieiels cl eultives- avec 
deux constructions noire.s appe- 
lics simplemeni -mchcr\ - ct 
une tour dc style Renaissance 
iialienne ! Toujours au Japon. 
le projel Bandai Cultural Com¬ 
plex est. scion les prnpos du 
scenographc. «(in lutnunage ei 
la hcaiue elecirique de Tokyo, 
agrandie ici a I'echclle nionti- 
meniale De nuit. ia facade sur 
rue construitc sur lc thC:me du 
vide cache entre deux surfaces 
chevauchees tcomme Le miin- 
teau de Balzac sculplc par Ro¬ 
din j. de vient un grand sign.il 
qui rivalisc avec les affichcs 
publicituires enforces ct lumi- 
neuses. 

Paris. Tokyo. Ncw-York. au- 
jourxl'hui la recherche de mar¬ 
ches a I'etntnger est vitale pour 
les arehriectes europeens. 
•L'architcciurc est tui art mats 
aussi une Industrie qu'on pent 
e.xiHirler. ear if n y a pas 
d'archiieetinr siuis eonuiumde. 
insistc Marc Vaye. \vttx qui 
trnwiillcni cn Chine, en hide < >u 
au Japan sc Jchroiir/lent bien-. 
Avant dc poursuivre cctte tour¬ 
nee h Tbilisi et Istanbul, le 
portc-parolc dc Pnnzamparc. 
qui a apprucie la blanche unite 
architeciurale d'Amman. nc re- 
partini pas bredouille : de*> 
Saoudicns auraient souhaite 
rencomrer I'arehitccte cn per¬ 
sonne. ■ 

Anca de Maio 

Exposition Christian de 
Portzamparc a la faculte 
d’archilecture de FUniversite 
de Jordanie jusqu'au 4 juln. 


Bing, bing, bine... Sur 
scene, des lutins sautcurs en ac¬ 
tion. Mustapha ct Hakim hon- 
dissem dans tous Ics sens. Teles 
d'rcufs ct survets cnlorcs. on les 
croiniil tout droit sotlts d'un 
conte pour rapeurs psyehedc- 
liqucs. Le public suit, captive 
par cctte energie rnoui'e cl com¬ 
municative. Lc spectacle, c’est 
c«i\ : les deux frercs Amokrane 
et leur gyinnntisquc montcc sur 
rcs<on. Avec Mugvd. lc leader 
costaud. ils sum la parlie heur 
(Francuis d'nriginc arabe) de ec 
groupe de sept musicicns mi ii 
Toulouse en 1991. Apres un 
premier album a coni re-couram 
sur la Guerre du Golfc. ils se 
font remarquer en reprenant 
avec humour les propos demu- 
go ct teimes de rueisme tentts 
par un Jacques Chirac cn caul- 
paune. sur les Strangers cn 
France : le Until et I'Odcur de- 
vient leur marque dc fabrique. 
Tcxto cng;ig«S. musique plu- 
riclle. optimisme permanent. 
En attendant la sonic dc leur 
treiisieme album cn aouu ils 
sont en tournee duns une region 
< aprts la Syrie ct la Jordanie. 
leur dernier concert esi prcvu a 
Tripoli au Lihan). qu'ils de- 
eouvraient pour ia premiere 
fnis. Bing. hing. bing.... 

Lc Juurdain : Il y avail peu 
de monde lors de voire pre¬ 
mier concert. Et ponrtant 
volts avez reussi it cviter le 
hide «n enflammunt 
1'amphitheatre des .lardins 
du Rui Ahdalluh.. 

Mustapha Amokrane : Nous 
pmduisnns notre spectacle avec 
lc maximum de sineerile et 
nous vouluns donner du plaisir. 
Les concerts, nous en avons fait 
enormetnent. c'est un domainc 
que nnu.s maim'sons. El puis 
dans tous les pays, dans 
I'humam. il \ a tnujoun* cctte 
volontc dc f.iirc la Icte. mcme 
si Ic.s m.inicrcs dc la fairc sont 
Uiflerentcs. 

LeJourdain : D'ou vous vient 
celte energie que vous de- 
ploycztiur scene 7 
M. A. : Nous avons un reel 
plaisir ;i etre sur scene. Cesi 
dans noire nature el dans noire 
culture aussi. ccitc culture plu- 


ricllc Iranco-arahc. Bien sur ce 
n'est pas limilatir mais je veux 
croirc que cela vient de la. Cela 
lient aussi it hi nature dc notre 
spccutclc. On peut jouer a Pa¬ 
ris. Alep. Rome nu Madrid. Le 
resultat est lc meme. Nous vou- 
lons que Ics gens s'eclatenL 
I.e Jourduin : Qu’est-ce qui 
vous a pousse a fairs cette 
tuurnee au Moyen-Orient ? 

M. A. : Ccmit une periode 
charnierc pour nous car notre 
iroisicmc album va sortir cn 
aofu pn nrhain. Cetait done un 
hon moyen tl'c.sstiyer quelques- 
uncs de nos nnuvclles chan¬ 
sons. Dcuxiemcment nous 
ctinns tres motives pour venir 
dans v.’CUe region oil nucun 
groupe dc notre type nc s'&aii 
. produit avant nous. Bien enten- 
du il y avail aussi noire affec¬ 
tum pour le monde arabe. 

Lc Jnurdain : Qu'avez-vous 
decouvert en venant id 7 
M. A.: Les chose.s sont moins 
Ui luces qu'au Maghreb. 
L'Algcric. du fait de la proximi- 
te avec la France. n*cst pas aus¬ 
si arabe que la Sync ou hi Jor- 
dunic. Ici. on decauvre In 
reniitc urahe. Nous avons 
fimpression de retrouver les ra- 
cines dune partie de la popula¬ 
tion francaise done nous vou- 
Inns eire re presen uitifs. Ensuitc 
un sc rend compie du d^calage 
cnmplei par r.tppon a fimage 
dc cenc region mnntree en 
France, unc image galvaudfie 
par lc scoop mediatique et la 
dramatisation pcrmancnlc. 

C 'est vrai que c'est un yros hor¬ 
de! politique mais il y a toute ia 
dimension hunuinc dont on ne 
parlc pas ct dont on sc rend. 
compie des les premieres mi¬ 
nutes passces ici. 

En Syrie comme cn Jordanie. 
Ics gens nc sont pas agressifs. 
Rien a voir avee I'imagc de tcr- 
rorisme qu'on colic sur cettc nS 
girm. I is ont un .sens de 
i'hv»pilalilc qui a dispare dans 
Ics pays occidcnluux ou regne 
unc paranoia amhiame. 

Le Jnurdain: Y-a-t-il une dif¬ 
ference entre votre public en 
France et celui que vous ran- . 
contrez dans votre tournee au . 
Moyen-Orienl ? 



Mustapha f en haul a gauche... ?) : «£tre ujq pont plus 
qu'nD fosse». 



M. A. : ll a'y en a pas au ni¬ 
veau du concert. Les gens sont 
les gens, nos nas. En raison de 
la barriere de la longue, notre 
message n'est peui-etTO pax 
compris dans tout son devc- 

Inppcmcm mats il passe quand 
meme par le jcu de scene, le 
spectacle. En dehors du con- 
cen. en -revanche, nous avons 
parlc avec des gens d'iri et ils 
nc comprcnncnt pas toujours 
quand je dis : •Je suis 
Frangais*. ils me disent : - 
•Mais rum tu cs arabe• ou me 
demandeni encore : «Paurquat 
tu ne paries pas l'arabe ?». De 
meme par rapport a la religion!. 
ici. as sont trds croyams et tous 
les jeunes vont h ia mosqu& ou 
i I'figllsc alors qu'en France.'la 
religion n'a . plus autant 
d'imponance. Nous-memes, - 
nous ne. sommes pas sp&iale- 


. ment pratiquanls. 

U y a aussi un r6el d&alage, un 
maieiiicndu dons le regard que 
portent les Franqais sur la civili- 
' sation. arabe et sur le problfeme 
algdrien notammenL Lex 
Frimcais ont peur de I'islam. Ce 
n'est pas simple. El de notre 
ci3t£. nous voulons garder cette 
complexity. Llslam. ce n'est 
pas seulemem renfermement de 
.la femme. Emre l'Oricnt et 
1‘OccidenL nous aimerions ainsi 
etre un pom plus qu’un fossti 
Le Jourdain : Pourquoi 
avwr choisi ce nom arabe 
■' «zebda> (beorre) 7 
M. A.: On'tcnaii beaucoup h 
cette consonnance arabe dans 

■ notre groupe. - Ensuite,' en 
'France, to- jeunes qui comme 
-nous sont-de la deuxiime gfin- 

■ yrau'On fnfis eh - France de par¬ 
ents immigres' arabes. NDLRj. 


on les appelle les heurs. Ce 
terme vient du verlan (langage 
utilise dans les banlieues qui 
permet dc prononcer ies mots 5 
fenvere : ainsi femme devient 
meuf) du mot arabe. ce qui 
donne rcheu. d'ou ensuite 
heur ! Zebda. c'est un jeu de 
mot* sympa qui nous plait En- 
fin. heur c'est aussi une fa^on 
de dire qu'on est entre Frangais 
et Algerien. Mais on se rend 
comptc qu'il est prfifSrable dc 
dire qu'on est Frangais. C'tkfcg 
mieux dc nos jours. -- “ 

Le Jo ordain : Pourquoi ?. 

M. A. : Parce que - nous vou- 
lons marquer notre apparte- 
nance h la France, avec ses 
droits et ses devoirs. Or au- 
jourd'hur c'est difficile d'etre 
reconnus en tanl que citoyens. 
Nous voulons aussi marquer 
1'existence de ce nouveau type 
de Frangais que .nous sommes. 
une nouvelle g£n£ration en age 
de prendre la parole. 

Le Jotirdain : . Vous vous 
dftes jo urn alistes-artistes ? 
Quelle r£alite de. la France 
voulez-vous montrer dans 
vos chansons ? 

M. A. : La France multiple, 
cosmopolite. Iu France de la 
R6publique. des Droits de 
I'Homme. celle qui accepte les 
Strangers, qui se constreil av^ 
d'autres cultures. Cette Franck 
la devnj compter uvec-une-po¬ 
pulation de culture musulmane. 
C'est nouveau par. rapport aux 
pnScidentes ' .. yagues 

d'im^migration.' Nous sommes . 
aussi tres engages politique- 
ntem dans nos texles.. Nous 
voulons montrer la riafitfi de 
j'exclusion sociale. Pour, nous, 
a # • prohlftmatique- . de 
I integration culturelle n'existe 
pas. Un fils d'immigrd; h partir 
du moment ou il va i l'dcole. il 
est ^ int^gre. Par cbntre- 
fintegraiion sociale est. diffi¬ 
cile. L& chfimage esc tres im¬ 
portant, ct la premiferc popula¬ 
tion touches, ce sont les 
immigrfis. On ne peuf-pas teror 
les gens des banlieiies: irespon- 
sables de eefa: Qu'on fes meae 
en prison quand ib ypleftt- ai 
tuent, d'accord, mais .eh nSalue 
les responsabilitdssootailleurs. 


cMLiio+IjSa) 
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NEED to foster- local' 
industries and enhance the pro- \ 

dacovi^. of, raamrfaaorere ' 

remajr^ u itsponsibilify/. fhm' -v 

should be shouldered by many - 
parties^ including die producers - ' 
themselves. - 


, expands 



Realizing this, sonje local' i 
fonwies-are constantly 
- wg,to-diversify and upgrade. 

; their products to meet the - 
,incr«Kin^ttemands of the mar- ■ 

ket for high quality and gtajy. 
jdanfisred products;' 1 \ 

r.' Established in "1953; Eagtef ■ 

; • Distiileries Go. a>haehoJdkig-r 
company, continues to supply'" . 1 
f^z™*** Ite speciaiizeTin, " 


mety percent of our sales 
S 01 ® *e focal market, and we 
expo rt the rcriiaipdingteri per- - 
cent to outside markets" s*v«-. : 





- .— United. 

$$«*. Iraq, Israel, Canada, the 
Bank and Australia, he' 

:.~add£7; ? . ' ; 

-T-.'ftfein its humble beginnings 


empfoyees.the company today 
"can boast of new prosperity.'- 
Still at die same - expanded 
. headquarters, the .company has 
^roorethan 130 employees. 


■ The Haddad family also runs 
. two _ other - ■ -establishments. 
Mitheib Haddad and Sons Co. 
-and the Morgan. Plastic Manu¬ 
facturing Co... 

The former, founded in 
1973. initially started mamifac- 
. hiring cosmetics. Today it has 
diversified its industrial base to 
include such products as potato 
chips and detergent 
“About 85 percent of our 
sales are designated for the 
domestic market. The rest is 
.. slated for export to countries 
such as the United Arab Emi- 
• rates and Qatar,'’ Haddad 
■ noted. ‘ - 

. As evidence of its. commit¬ 
ment to growth' the Haddad 
family went on to establish in 
the late 1980s the Mtngan Plas- 
; tic Manufacturing Co. which' 
‘ produces plastic bottles. 

‘ What is interesting is their 
commitment to the locality. 

. The three companies have more 
than 350 employees. What's 
more, all are -Jordanians. The 
management doesn't believe in 
- hiring' outside labor. ■ 



The factory when it first opened in 1953 








new 



service 


New German commercial 
project unfolds in Jordan 


K 


* 


STARTING. FEBRUARY 
1998- front; line staff of Bri- 
tish Bank-Jordan introduced a 
new.r-smari. - look—-red and 
. blue uniforms.. The new look 
-emphasizes the Bankas, mod¬ 
ern andservice-oriented 
sty ie.ond re fleets a more. pro-'.' . place. 

-fessronaiimage. . BritishBajik 

Along :with the new staff 
look. BrilishBank'introduced 
a hew Quick-Service Desk in, 
the :largest branch in Jabal 
Hussein. The desk .is 
designed to streamline the 
provision of services to all 
customers and assure- a .fur¬ 
ther improvement in sendee 
standards. . 

BritishBank. which has 
operated in Jordan .since" 

1949^ has become inercas- ; 
ingly active in pioneering a 
range of personal banking 
products and services previ¬ 
ously unavailable in Jordan. 

The. emphasis’ is now on. a 


together' with the only credit addition to its Middle ■ East- 

i _ tL -* -‘_i. .. . “• • _.1. * ■ 


card available in thef market* 
The message tbaL British- 
Batik fs here for the private 
-.■tndividtuiJ'as'Welt as the cor-’" 


poraie. - consumer .ha^ .Bden 
welcomed - in the ; market 


£ 


** * 


proactive approach 
sonal. customers , to ' 
that they are aware 
range of custom 
personal loans, credit 
and premium hankmgr^ 
vices available, D Cretan 
visit programs arid 
ing are ensuring - that 
Bank's customers are. awri^; 
not only of the Bank'* ihterr 
nati onaf standards.. but .also * 
of its desire to offer, custom!? 
ers high quality service. 

BrilishBank -offers one of 
the most accessible personal 
packages to employees 6f 
leading firms; in -VJora&v 




--■■*> '4*5 
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Alpay: 
mapager 
^fjbeco 

high quaBty ^ 
dons seytices ^o. the- Tor^-y 
man- coixsimjer of. ccqnpedtive 
rates. Eventually. tfie/com.-" 
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For t more 




is the largest - 
arid most .widely , represeateti- 
internaiionai tiarik 'in' the 
Middle- '•East, - , 'wittf7’ 31*. 
branches 'throughput' - -the; 
UAE, Omari,' Bahrain;' Jpr-;. 
dan. Lebanon "and the f^cS-.- 
lirrian Autonomous. JAreas; 
With an offshore banking -unit 
in Bahmri. ' The eieterisive; 
regional- : . _cqy^r^e :■is 
enhanced* by \ its associates' 
Saudi British baufe'isnaTthe 
EgyptiM-Biiffefr-Banlr^ V in; 

■ .• .. • • Ji : :' 'v t’ • 

- - 


ern network, the bank has 
. branches in Mumbai, Trivan¬ 
drum and Baku. Azerbaijan. 

BritishBank. has. been * a- 
principal member of the 
HSBC Grpup -'since . 1959. 
Headquartered in London 
with 130.000 staff in more 
than - 5500. offices in 79 
rounrries, and with assets of 
rover GBP 286 billion tas of 
31 December 1997). HSBC 
Group is one of'the world’.s 
largest'banking and financial 
services organizations. 
Among the: other principal 
members of the Group are 
HongKong Bank in Aria. 
Midland Bank in Europe, and 
-the Marine Midland Bank in 
the United States. ■ 


THE ASSOCIATION of 
German Chambers uT 
Industry and Commerce 
(DIHT) and the Amman 
Chamber of . Industry 
(ACfl are cooperating in a 
three-year inter- 

inslitutional support pro¬ 
ject financed by the Ger¬ 
man Ministry of Economic 
Cooperation and adminis¬ 
tered hy (lie Foundation 
for Economic Cooperation 
and Vocational Training 
(SEQUA) to develop the 
Jordanian Chamber's ser¬ 
vices and introduce new 
departments. 

After Hie introduction of 
modern inter- and intra¬ 
net communication facili¬ 
ties at the ACL head of the 


Personnel Department in 
the DIHT. Karl-Heinz 
rranzen. will introduce 
"Modern Chamber Man¬ 
agement Techniques hy 
Objectives with Annu:*! 
Review s'* to the AC1. 

The AC'J will soon open 
three new units for small 
and medium sized indus¬ 
try promotion Tor indus¬ 
trial affairs, and for envi¬ 
ronmental and new 
iechnolugv support ser¬ 
vices. These will he operat¬ 
ing with new management 
techniques. The German 
Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry worldwide- 
network “kicked off for 
the implementation of ISO 
•WOO - ' earlier litis *ear in 


Berlin, a step to certify 
their internationally 

applied management sys¬ 
tems according to interna¬ 
tional standards. 

The AC1 has been 
invited by the DIHT to 
present Jordan as a busi¬ 
ness partner in 3 regional 
German business confer¬ 
ence for the Middle East, 
which takes place on June 
23. 1998 in Hamburg. ■ 


Get 6 back to 
nature 9 with 
Systerna products 


THE INTEREST in 
using natural prod¬ 
ucts derived from 
herbs and oils 
increases day by day. 
One reason for this 
his to do with their 
combined effective¬ 
ness and safety, espe¬ 
cially in comparison 
to other kinds of 
medical ions. Natural 
products arc free 
from chemicals, and 
are nol only good for 
the skin—they can 
also work as a cure 
for a variety of 

ailments. 



It is with this in mind (hat 
the Systema company was 
established. Indeed, the com¬ 
pany has sought to explore 
nature in order to discover and 
synthesize its benefits for 
humans. Making good use of 
the knowledge of our fore¬ 
bears. Systema has sought (o 
provide natural alternatives to 
more conventional remedies. 

Because ol the many new 
ailments, and the side effects of 
modem medicines . the man¬ 
agement of Systema are 
appealing to people to go back 
to the traditional routs of 
medicine. 

There is today a very distinct 
trend going on in Jordan, and 
indeed the world. People arc 
turning more and more to 'the 
natural way'. Such a change 
should have happened a long 
time ago. since traditionally, 
herbal medicine was long prac¬ 
ticed by people in the Arab 
w'orld throughout their history. 

In Jordan. Systema is a pio¬ 
neering company introducing 
natural herbs as treatments for 
illness. 


Using scientific tests, the 
company is able to prescribe 
die most effective kinds uf 
herbs for uhui ails you. and all 
this v.ith no side effects. 

Sj.-icnia is committed. Ii 
will nut offer any product on 
the market until it has been 
thoroughly examined and 
proves to he cficeliic. 

Chaired by Khamis Al Bilar. 
its ii Kinder. Systema produces 
'more th..n 5M natural products 
These include oils, shampoo. 
«vn, cream-, lotions and utUcr 
sosmetic? ■..■[rich are manufac¬ 
tured hy his Grecl.-hoiii wife 
Marj.-- Al [filar. The company's 

prodiutv carry the name Guli- 
nus. a well-known Greek 
scientist. 

Established in 1‘^K). Sys¬ 
tems uses only herhs approved 
hy the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion and the Ministry of Health 
in Jordan. Also it is the first 
company in Jordan and the 
Middle East in specialize in 
producing organic materials 
using modern and advanced 

tcchnnkijN. H 
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tech 

unications to the Kingdom 


*:■ -pariy aims lo install one pay 
^ /^heme per 500 residents, 
s- ; f Furthermore, JPP utilizes 
advanced, systems and cquip- 
iqent-which wiH enhance the 
TO. level of service to the public., 
stiijj r In .'an effort to .encourage 
C&r local.-, businesses, JPP -has 
' a ’, awarded JAMCO fa leading 
ameli r Jordanian aluminum' manu¬ 
facturing company) the con- 
; s ; ‘ : ,:tract for manufacturing all of 
‘ '- its phone booths. The part-' 
nership. has proven quite sue-. 
i cessfol and has.provided JPP 
with the flexibility of pro- 
discing customized booths to 
fir-, differem' tastes ’rind 
locations. . 

•. JPP milizes smart - can! 
systems <JAIB) for its pay- 
phones. JAIB is sold »n 
Qriee denominations: JD 2. 5 
arid 9- All denominations 
allow the customer to make 
focal national,' cellular and 


international calls. 

JPP offers Jordanian com¬ 
panies a new ' media for 
advertising: sides of the 
booth, on'thc screens of the 
phones and on the-JAIB card. 
Booth advertising is a very 
effective outside . medium 
considering the fact that all 
JPP booths are lit. thus 
allowing for longer exposure 
hours during the night. 

JPP stands out us a com- 
' pany whose goal is to expand 
and excel in the long ran 
•through' ethical business 
practice. Short-term profits 
are not an: objective of the 
company. For the remainder 
of 1998'and 1999. JPP shall 
continue to examine and 
study the market in order in 
install its pay phones where 
.they are most needed. The 
company plans to establish a 
number of branches in order 



A Ipay Ozceviz 


to enable it to serve its cli¬ 
ents in different parts of the 
country. ■ 



-Presents.its wannest \ 
wishes toHis Majesty 


: * 

on the happy occasion of : 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 



Ammon 
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The Management and Staff of 

Ammon /■: 


Shipping & Transport 

Extend their heart feft cbngramlationsno 
:;His Majesty.. ■ •; 


King Hussein 

on the happy occasion of 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


JORDAN ELECTRIC _ . ! 

POWER L<V?h ; i 


Presents its warmest 


wishes to His Majest\- 

King Hussein 

on the happy occasion of 
INDEPENDENCE DA Y 




The Management and Staff of 

MUNIR SUKHTIAN 
GROUP 


Extend their heart felt congratulations to 


His Majesty 


King Hussein 


on the happy occasion of 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Systema ; your wm tc- 
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Systema always seeks to provide it customers 
with the best in service by offering a 
destinguished brands of oil treatment, creams, 
shampoos. 100 percent natural soap with no 
chemicals or dyes. Recently the company has 
developed an excellent site on the internet and 
was awarded the three star Health Atoi rating. 
This sight is very informative providing the latest 
in quality care and health products. Interested 
customers can search the web directly on their 
site. This is a complementary priviige offering a 
unique opportunity for one-srop shopping. 

Health Atoz (www.healthatoz.com) is a 
comprehensive search engine in health and 
medicine receiving over 3 million hits per month. 
Also Systema is a member of the International 
Herb Association, and the International Aroma 
Therapy and Herb Association. 
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Flexible, unique training programs arrive in Amman 

CompuBase to serve Jordan 



Edited by Zeid Nasser 
Acer incorporates latest technology from Intel: 

utel Celeron processor 
for basic PCs 


ACER COMPUTER {Middle 
Easti has announced that its 
computers will he using the lat¬ 
est technology to roll out of 
Intel Celeron processors 
designed for Basic PCs. 

The Celeron 268 MHz pro¬ 
cessor is based on the same 

Pentium II microar- _ 

chitecturc and one of 

its major advantages _ 

to users will he the 

ease with which the Jtl 

PC can be upgraded 

to the more powerful ^ ’ 

and higher speed 

Pentium II jil an 

affordable price. 

The announcement by Acer 
was made jointly with Intel in 
Dubai. 

Celeron has already been 
incorporated on the AcerPower 
4U00-—Acer is a mid-range 
commercial PC—and the first 
shipment is scheduled for dis¬ 
tribution in the Middle East 
immediately. 

"The ability to effectively 
incorporate the latest technol¬ 
ogy the moment it is intro¬ 
duced has undoubtedly helped 
Acer retain its position as one 
of the world's leading PC man¬ 
ufacturers." said Adrian 
Chang, general manager. Acer 
Computer (Middle East). 

“At the same time Acer 
ensures that this technology is 


passed on in a cost-effective 
and user-friendly way to the 
consumer.” 

"Upgrading of Celeron Pro¬ 
cessor to Pentium II can be 
done in a matter of seconds 
through a very simple Proces¬ 
sor swap by plugging in Pen¬ 


Acer* (♦ 


tium II in place of the Cele¬ 
ron.” explained Sandeac. 
Harpalani. business manager 
PC’s & Servers. Acer Com¬ 
puter (Middle East). 

AcerPower 4000 comes 
standard with Celeron 266 
MHz. expendable to 256 MB. 
AGP Graphics accelertion. 
2MB on-board, 2 USB pans to 
provide an excellent price/ 
performance and unmatched 
upgrad ability. 

Simultaneously, us intel 
announced the availability of 
Pentium II for notebooks. Acer 
announced that its flagship 
notebook product—Travel 
Mate 7300 TE—was already 
bundled with this latest innova¬ 
tion and shipments to the 


region were expected by the 
end of this month. 

The TravelMate 7300 series 
notebook fits predecessor. 
TravelMate 7100 won the 
“First Class” Award last 
December from Mobile Com¬ 
puting & Communications 

_ magazine) incorpo- 

7] rate high-end tech- 
nology with specifi- 
m cations that include 
W A Pentium H 266 MHz 
mW 4 GB HDD. 64 MB 
ft RAM; a 13.3 TFT 
▼ screen and a Li-ion 
battery with over 7 
hours running time. 

“Acer Notebooks arc the 
technology and market leadens 
in its segment within the Mid¬ 
dle East market.” said S. 
Raghu. Product Manager- 
Notebooks. Acer Computer 
(Middle East). "When Acer's 
technology broke the barrier on 
battery life and introduced for 
the first time. Notebooks with 
over 7 hours running time, the 
market share for the Travel- 



A VERY prominent computer 
training company in the Middle 
East, with fifteen bases in the 
region, has recently opened in 
Amman. 

CompuBase has gained its 
reputation through offering 
flexible training-courses which 
are tailored to meet anyone’s 
needs. 

Trainees can select the tim¬ 
ing suitahle for them, up to (5 
hours a day. 7 days a week. 365 
days a year. Trainees don't 
even need to call in to book a 
training session or call in in 
cancel It! There arc no time lim¬ 
its on the training courses. 
Trainees can stay in the course, 
for as long as it takes them to 
pass it. 

individual training mne-nv 
onct is offered by Certified 
Bilingual Educators. 

The courses arc certified by 
top vendors like Microsoft. 
Compaq and others. Original 
courseware—learning materi¬ 
als—arc used, which distin¬ 
guishes CompuBase even fur¬ 
ther. Across the Middle East, in 
countries like Egypt. Lebanon. 
Saudi Arabia. UAE. Bahrain. 
Qatar and Oman. CompuBase 
has trained thousands and thou¬ 
sands of satisfied customers 

The most popular Compu¬ 
Base 'flexible training system 

Mate series received a further 
boost. 

Acer's third joint announce¬ 
ment with Intel was the incor¬ 
poration of Intel's Pentium H 
350-400 MHz on Acer/Puwer 
8000. targeted for the high-end 
user with computing intensive 
needs. 

AcerPower 8000 supports the 
complete range of Intel Pentium 
II Processors from 233 MHz to 
4tKJ MHz. upgradable to 304 
MB. 2 UBB parts with an 
optional on-board IQ/ltX) Net¬ 
work Interface Card. 

Along with these introduc¬ 
tions. Acer also announced inte¬ 
gration of the Intel Calcron in 
Aspire-Accr's award-winning 
home PC which will help con¬ 
sumers protect their investment 
by keeping the upgrade options 
open for Kith hardware and 
software. ■ 


courses. arc: | 

Complete I 

Introduction to { P£9y 

Computers & i 

Software.Mas- 
taring Micro- [ 

soli Windows ; 

95AM nr Win- ! \V - 
dows NT j \ N 
Workstation \ ^ 

4.0. Mastering 1 -j 

Word- ! \ '< 

processing :ti i i. 

work (Micro- j • \ 

soft Word l >7>. | ' 

Mastering ; 

Spreadsheet j 

lor business ■- 

t Microsoft 

Excel 97). Mastering Power 
Presentations {Microsoft Pow¬ 
erPoint 97 >. Mastering Data¬ 
bases (Microsoft Access 97 
user level). 

CompuBase is a Microsoft 
Authorized Technical Educa¬ 
tion Center, a Microsoft Certi¬ 
fied Solution Provider, a Com¬ 
paq Authorized Training 
Center, an AutoDcsk Training 
Center and a Novell Education 
Authorized Center. A free Inter¬ 
net course is offered to all train- 


15 Bases in the 
Middle East 



ces. Special rates arc offered to 
croups. For more information, 
contact CompuBase Interna¬ 
tional Jordan, at telephone. 
5601150. fax 5601510 or email 
cbase@noLcom.jo. ■ • 

The Star’s Workstation 
apologizes to its readers for 
incorrectly reporting last week 
that ‘CompuWare comes to 
Ammanwhen the story head¬ 
line should have read 'Coma- 
Base comes to Amman 
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Windows CE will rule 


WINDOWS CE could he the 
future operating system, for 
escrynne else! It seems to have 
made in-roads in all industries 
that incorporate 'intelligent digi¬ 
tal devices'. These include palm 
PCs. handhelds. . Web TVs. 
information systems fitted in 
cars ami planes, among many 
other uiiiLs. 

Understanding this massive 
potential. Microsoft is conduct¬ 
ing a iio-hnlds-barrcd effort to 
push its operating systems, 
starting with a focus on ihe 
Palm PC market. 

Large manufacturers who 
have already announced support 
for Windows CE include Sie¬ 
mens. Ericsson. Philips and 
others. 

Also, auiomnhile manufactur¬ 
er?* arc going to utilize Win¬ 


dows CE as the basis for enter¬ 
tainment and information sys¬ 
tems in cars. 

There are some 600.000 palm 
PCs in use. It is not known 
exactly how many utilize Win¬ 
dows CE. But if this figure is 
anything to go by. and judging 
by the fact that the palm PC 
market is yet to explode. Win¬ 
dows CE could sell around 2-5 
million copies in 1998. 

This is good news for Micro¬ 
soft which is investing heavily 
in the Windows CE platform, 
following four years of continu¬ 
ous developmenL 

What’s more, the new 
release. Windows CE 3.0, 
should be easily integrated with 
the Web TV platform that 
Microsoft has planned. ■ 



Gtobal One is the pioneering provider offull Internet services in Jordan Global J 


Sales Department tel: 569-7777 . Fax: 569-7111 E-mail: info@go.com jo 
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Dana: A dream at the 
edge of the Kingdom 


Article and photos by 
Yannick Laine 

Star Stuff Writer 

DON'T EXPECT to see ibex, 
or Arabian gazelles if you 
decide lo trek 
around in Wadi 
Dana. Despite 
i he well-done 
hoards which % 
give you detailed w 
information about $ 
all of the fauna in f 
the resene—for 
example, the 33 
.types of snakes!— 
you may meet only 
.1 small blue lizard it 
running into a 
crack in Lhc rocks, 
or snmc raptors fly- 
ing in big circles 
above your head. 

That's if you’re lucky. 

But so what'.* Dana's attrac¬ 
tions aren’t limited to its 
wildlife, who indeed must 
hide to siay wild, and if seen, 
be hard to approach. You 
understand what Wadi Dana 
is really all about only when 


you get your first glimpse of 
it from one of the entrances to 
the reserve. 

The spectacle before your 
eyes is fantastic. More than 
350 square kilometers of 


sharp 

peaks, with vertiginous can¬ 
yons carved, over millennia, 
by water. In ihe background, 
lhc wide Wadi Araba extend¬ 
ing from Dead Sea to Red Sea 
appears in an otherworldly 
fusion of milky mist and yel¬ 
low sand. 

After loting along your hik¬ 


ing shoes, reaching the camp 
site and pitching your tent, 
you have a choice of several 
different excursions. One of 
the most thrilling trips, if you 
have not much time but want 
to enjoy Dana, is the trek 
__ to the Bedouin village, 
approximately seven 
kilometers from the 
camp. The round-trip 
hike requires only about 
seven hours—mostly 
I easy walking along the 
side of the mountains. 
The trail is sheltered 
i from the high sun 
thanks to the shadows 
of pines, oaks, olive 
and juniper trees, 
which all could 
become places for a 
picnic. Wheat rustles in the 
wind, thistle crackles under 
your Teel and you quickly 
reach the old village, a para¬ 
dise in a deep green, watery 
jewel case. The quiemess of 
the area is relaxing, to say the 
least, although occasionally- 
disturbed by explosions from 
the nearby sand pit. 




You go through orchards 
and meet families and white 
horses resting on the grass. 
All this astonishing luxuri¬ 
ance comes not only from 
irrigation but also from the 
climate of the reserve, which 
changes in stages, according 
to the altitude. From 400 
he low to 1600 meters above 
sea level, the landscape 
changes from dry desert to 
Mediterranean flora in high 
dry mountains. Moreover the 
different effects of sunlight at 
different times of the day 
constantly transform your 
perception of these natural 
scenes. 

On the return trip, you dis¬ 
cover many things you didn't 
notice the first lime through. 
Like the way the rounded 
hills, from certain angles, 
resemble human shapes. Back 
in the camp site, a guy 
explains tbai the north and 
south winds meet each other 
in this area, mixing in an 
upwardly spiralling wind tun¬ 
nel which then shapes the 
rocks. This natural phenome¬ 
non also helps birds attain 
high altitudes and reach North 
Africa almost effortlessly. 

The night is clear, and 
under a Full moon, only noisy 
crickets disturb your dream of 
being like a milan flying over 
the Dana kingdom.H 
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The state of Jordanian software 

Winners & Losers 

JORDANIAN COMPUTER software developers have had 

mixed fortunes over the past few years. •_ 

in the early nineties, it seemed that software 
would be a major export industry for Jordan, today,-it has 
turned but to be. (o some extent, a n-export industry but on a 

^Wh^wSi!^ problem doesn’t lie in the innov^wnof* 
Jordanian developers, or in their technical skills. The 
lies solely in the lack of organization, admnustranve skills and 
marketing capabilities, " . ^ : 

It’s not enough to create a wonderful piece of software. It 
is essential to be able to market it. Creating an eneeove dtsm- 
bution channel in countries like Saudi Arabia, tne umted 
Arab Emirates and other Gulf Stales is very important and not 

an easy task! . . 

Also, a software development operation cannot be managed 
bv amateurs. Developers must take on full financial'-and 
administrative responsibilities. For this reason, many ambi¬ 
tious software projects in Jordan end up bankrupt or sunply 

cease, to exist. ... -r*j 

Of course, there are those who can be clearly classified as 
winners! These companies have mature structures, and eigoy 
large, talented development teams. Examples include Pro-. 
gressSoft, SEDCO. IdealSofL ComSoft among others. All of-, 
these companies produce business software solutions which 
are currently in use in countries ranging from as far as Wes 
Africa all the way to the Near East. ... -~ 

Some have sought a strong presence in neighboring coun¬ 
tries (SEDCO’s headquarters, for example, recently moved lo 
Dubai; while others have specialized in taking on contract 
software solutions from foreign software giants who require 
talented programmers to perform so-called ‘coding’. It so hap¬ 
pens that Jordan provides an option for such large interna¬ 
tional companies. Software houses like IdeaISoft and Zeine 
Technological Applications have succeeded in this field. 

As for end-user, educational and leisure software, the only 
example of success worth sighting is Turath Center for 
Research which produces Islamic software, includi ng in tcr- 
pretations of the Holy Qur’an and collections of the Projrfiet's- 
tradition.(/rcu/rt/ff. ... 

In any case, the picture isn’t gloomy, and many lessons 
have been learned. The Middle Eastern software industry is a 
competitive one. Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia all boast, 
amazing talents in Arabic software developmenL Jordan, sim-' 
ilarly, has much to offer. 

Whether or 1 not we can capitalize or the current stock 'of. 
talent depends on one important factor that is still missing: 
better management-and marketing. ■ 

Pentium 450MHz. • 

What on earth is going on! 

INTEL RECENTLY shipped its 400MHz and 450MHz Pen- ■ 
tium processors! It must-have come as a shock to most com¬ 
puter vendors, who have just incorporated the Pentium 
300MHz into their latest desktop machines. 

What’s more, users may be upset to find that intel' has cut 
the prices of its 266 and 300 MHz processors—the 266 MHz 
processor has been cut by $200. So. a PC* you bought for 
$1,200 last week, shouldseli for only £1 £00 by next week! 

This dizzying level of developments" is leaving us aft- 
users and computer suppliers—completely breathless. What’s 
the point? Do wc really nefcd an djts processing power this 
fast? Intel needs to think about that k 



y-' V.. 5 ’" ** : 


• After the fereat success of the Radisson SAS Resort Aqaba 
where all the audience were spellbound with his performance^ 
pianist Daniel Aalberg moves into the Radisson SAS Hold 
Amman for live entertainment of the Wings Club Piano Bar. 

Daniel who is 23 years performs Rock ‘n’ Roll, Gospel, 
Bines, and Ballades In passion and charm . 

Come and get yourself enchanted with his performance, and 
enjoy the aviation atmosphere of the Wings Club from 7 pm 
untQ midnight 
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